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THE  BOREOWED  COFFEE  POT; 


A   BAD   HABIT   CUBED. 
"  Whesb  did  that  fine  coHed-pot  come  from,  Sarah?" 
was  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Arnold,  as  bis  eyes  rested 
upon  ibis  handsome  addition  to  the  appendants  of 
the  tea  tray. 

'■  Kitty  melted  the  bottom  ofi' my  coffee-pot  yester- 
day, the  careless  thing!"  replied  Mrs.  Arnold,  " and 
it  is  not  mended  yet;  and  so  1  borrowed  Mrs.  Lovell's 
for  this  niornln;;." 

"1  wouldn't  have  done  that,"  said  the  husband. 

"  ^Vhy  would'nt  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Arnold. 

"  Oh !  because  I  would'nt." 

"  Give  a  reason.  Men  are  always  fierce  enough 
for  reasons!" 

"Because  I  don't  think  it  right  to  borrow  other 
people's  things  when  we  can  do  witbout  them." 

"  We  could'nt  do  without  a  cofiee-pot,  could  we?" 

"Yes;  I  think  so." 

"  How,  pray  ?" 

"Rather  than  borrow,  I  would  have  made  tea  for 
breakfast,  until  our  coffee-pot  was  mended." 

"  A  nice  grumblinu  time  there  would  have  been,  if 
I  had  tried  to  put  you  off  with  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  such  a  grumbler  as  that,  Sarah. 
I  believe  I  am  as  easily  satisfied  as  most  men.  I'm 
sure  I  would  rather  drink  tea  all  m^  Ufe  than  take 
coftcc  from  a  borrowed  coffee-pot." 

"  So  much  for  trying  to  provide  for  your  comfort," 
said  Mrs.  Arnold,  in  a  complainino;  tone  of  voice. 

"I  never  wish  you  to  do  wrong  for  the  sake  of 
securing  my  comfort,"  returned  her  husband. 

"  Do  wrong!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  wrong 
to  borrow  and  lend?" 

"It  is  wrong  to  borrow  on  every  trifling  occasion, 
for  by  so  doing  we  may  be  unjust  to  others,  who  are 
constantly  deprived  of  the  use  or  possession  of  such 
thinc;s  as  arc  their  own." 

"1  would'nt  like  to  live  in  a  world  as  selfish  as  it 
would  be,  if  made  after  your  model,"  said  Mrs.  Arnold. 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  bad  enough,*' replied  the 
husband ;  "  but  I  am  sure  borrowers  would  be  scarce." 

"  But  what  harm  can  my  using  Mrs.  Lovell's 
coflce-pot  for  a  single  morning  do,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

Mr.  Arnold  answered  this  interrogatory,  not,  how- 
ever, conclusively  enough  to  satisfy  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Lovell's  opinion  on  the  subject  being  much  more  to 
the  point,  will  best  enlighten  the  reader,  and  so  we 
will  ffive  that.  Mrs.  L ovell  was  preparing  to  go 
down'to  brenkfast  when  her  servant  girl  came  to  her 
door,  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Arnold,  ma'am,  want's  you  to  lend  her  your 
coffee-pot.  She  says  Kitty  melted  the  bottom  off 
hers,  and  it  aint  mended  yet.  She  just  wants  it  for 
this  morning." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Mrs.  Lovell.  The  tone  in 
which  this  was  said,  did  not  express  much  pleasure. 
As  tlie  cii'l  retired,  Mrs.  Lovell  remarked,  in  a 
crumbling  ^ray,  to  her  husband, 

"  And  no  doubt  Kitty  'II  melt  the  bottom  off  mine 
before  night." 

"  You  are  not  gomg  to  let  her  have  that  handsome 
Britannia  coffee-pot?"  said  Mr.  Lovell. 

"I  have  no  other,  and  she  knows  it." 

"  You  might  say,  that  you  have  only  one.  She  will 
think  that  in  use." 

"  No,  she  won't;  for  she  is  very  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  we  don't  make  coffee,  unless  when  we 
happen  to  have  company." 

"  As  you  had  not  the  resolution  to  say  '  no,'  you 
will  have  to  tnke  your  chance." 

"And  the  chances  will  all  be  ag^nst  me.  Of  that 
I  am  certain.  I  never  lent  Mrs.  Arnokl  anything  in 
my  life,  that  it  did'nt  come  home  injured  in  some 
way.  I  wish  that  people  would  let  their  neighbours 
possess  -the  little  they  have  in  peace.  I've  had  that 
set  of  Britannia  ware  for  five  years,  and  there  is  not 
a  bad  scratch  nor  bruise  upou  any  piece  of  it.  If 
Mrs.  Arnold  lets  the  coffee-pot  get  injured,  I  shall 
be  very  angry." 

"  I  almost  hope  she  will,"  said  Mr.  Lovell. 

"Why,  Henry?" 

"You  will,  then,  in  ull  probability,  fall  back  upon 
your  reserved  rights,  and  throw  Mrs.  Arnold,  in 
future,  upon  hers." 

"  "What  are  our  reserved  rights?" 

"  In  this  case,  yours  will  be  to  refuse  lending  what 
your  neighbours  should  buy ;  and  hers  will  be  to  buy 
what  she  can't  conveniently  borrow." 

"I  don't  wish  to  ofiend  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lovell; 
"  but,  if  she  does  let  uiy  coffee-pot  get  injured  I  shall 
be  vei'y  much  put  out." 


"In  other  words,  you  will  say  something  sharp 
about  it." 

"Very  likely.    I'm  apt,  you  know,  to  speak  out." 

"  Then  I  .shall  be  very  well  content  to  see  the  spout 
knocked  off,  the  handle  bent,  or  a  bruise  as  large  as  a 
walnut  in  the  side  of  your  coffee-pot." 

"Henry!     Why  will  you  say  so!" 

"Because  I  happen  to  feel  all  I  say.  This  bor- 
rowing nuisance  is  intolerable,  and  its  suppre^^sion 
can  hardly  be  obtained  too  dear.  How  many 
umbrellas  has  Mrs.  Arnold  lost  or  ruined  for  us  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years!" 

"Don't  ask  me  that  question.  I've  never  tried  to 
keep  count." 

"Half  a  dozen  at  least." 

"You  may  safely  set  the  number  down  at  that. 
But,  if  I  could  get  off  with  umbrellas,  Fd  buy  a  case, 
and  let  her  have  one  a  month,  and  think  the  arrange- 
ment a  bargain.  The  iiact  is,  I  have  scarcely  an 
article  of  moveable  household  goods,  or  wearing 
apparel,  that  doesn't  show  sad  evidences  of  having 
been  used  by  some  one  beside  myself.  You  know 
that  dear  little  merino  cloak  of  Charley's  in  which  he 
looked  so  sweet?" 

"Yes.     What  of  it?" 

"Last  Sunday  Mrs.  Arnold  had  her  baby  baptized. 
Of  course,  she  had  nothing  decent  to  put  on  it,  and 
of  course  sent  for  Chiu-ley's  cloak.  What  could  I 
do?" 

"  You  could  have  declined  letting  her  have  the 
cloak." 

"Not  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Hasn't  her  baby  a  cloak  ?" 

"Yes;  but  it's  full  of  grease-spots — not  fit  to  be 
seen." 

"  It's  good  enough  for  her  baby,  if  she  doesn't  think 
proper  to  provide  a  better  one." 

"All  very  easy  said.  But  I  couldn't  refuse  the 
cloak,  though  I  let  it  go  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Now  just  look  at  it!" 

Mrs.  Lovell  opened  a  drawer,  and  taking  out  the 
dove-coloured  cloak,  with  its  white  and  blue  lining, 
slowly  opened  it. 

"  Bless  me  !"  exclaimed  her  husband,  as  the  back 
of  the  collar  was  displayed,  and  showed  several 
square  inches  of  discolouration.  "  What  in  the  world 
could  have  done  that?" 

"Perspiration  fi-om  the  child's  head.  Charley  has 
worn  it  twenty  times,  yet  not  a  spot  was  to  be  seen 
before.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  To  keep  the 
baby  from  crying  in  church,  a  piece  of  red  candy  was 
pushed  into  its  mouth." 

"  Goodness !" 

"  And  as  the  baby  was  cutting  its  teeth,  the  result 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at.    Look!" 

Mrs.  Lovell  held  up  the  front  of  the  cloak.  From 
the  collar  to  the  skirt,  were  lines,  broad  irregular 
patches,  and  finger  marks,  dark,  red,  and  gummy. 

"That  beats  everything  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovell, 

"But  that  isn't  all,"  said  his  wife,  turning  the 
cloak  around,  and  showing  a  grease-spot  half  as  large 
as  her  hand  upon  the  skirt.  "After  the  child  was 
brought  home,  nurse  took  off  the  cloak  and  threw  it 
upon  a  table,  where  one  of  the  children  had  just  laid 
a  large  slice  of  bread  and  butter." 

"Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lovell. 

"I  havn'tlooked  any  further,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovell, 
tossing  the  ruined  garment  from  her  with  an  impatient 
air.     "But  isn't  it  too  much  to  bear?" 

"What  did  ihe  lady  say  when  she  brought  3t 
home  ?" 

"She  sent  it  in  by  her  girl,  who  said  that  there 
were  two  or  three  spots  on  the  cloak,  for  which  Mr*. 
Arnold  was  sorry ;  but  she  thought  I  could  easily  rub 
them  out." 

"Humph!" 

"  The  cloak  is  totally  ruined.  I  don't  know  when 
I  had  anything  to  vex  me  so  much.  And  it  was  such 
a  beauty." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Throw  it  away.  I  can't  let  my  baby  wear  a 
soiled  and  greasy  cloak.  See!"  And  Mrs.  Lovell 
again  went  to  her  drawers.  "IVe  got  cashmere  for  a 
new  one." 

"  Well  now,  this  is  too  bad !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovell. 
"  Too  bad !  If  I  were  you,  I'd  send  her  the  cloak  with 
my  compliments,  and  tell  her  to  keep  it." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  wi.sh  to  make  her  an  enemy." 

"  Better  have  such  persons  enemies  than  friends." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

'.'What's  the  use  of  your  making  a  new  cloak  for 
Charley?  You'll  lend  it  to  Mrs.  Arnold  when  she 
wants  to  send  her  baby  out,  and  the " 

"Beg  your  pardon,  husband,  dear  1  But  I  will  do 
no  such  thing!" 

"We'll  see." 


"  And  we  will  see." 

Mrs.  Lovell  spoke  pretty  resolutely,  as  if  her  mind 
were,  for  once  in  her  life,  made  up  not  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Arnold  called  in  to  pay  her 
neighbour  a  visit. 

"  I  havn't  sent  home  your  coffee-pot  yet,"  said  she, 
durin''  a  pause  in  tlie  conversation  that  followed  her 
entrance.  "  I  told  Kitty,  yesterday,  to  take  ours  im- 
mediately and  get  it  mended;  but  I  found  this 
morning  that  she  had  failed  to  do  so.  I  never  saw 
such  a  careless,  forir^^tful  creature  in  my  life." 

"It's  no  matter,"  Mrs.  Lovell  forced  herself  to  say, 
at  the  cost  of  a  departure  from  the  truth. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  of  no  consequence,  because 
you  don't  make  coffee  regularly,"  responded  Jlrs. 
Arnold;  "but,  then,  I  never  like  to  be  using  other 
people's  things  when  I  can  help  it.  Besides,  our 
Kitty  is  such  a  careless  creature,  that  everything  she 
touciies  is  in  danger;  and  I'm  afraid  it  might  get 
injured.  I  noticed  a  little  dent  in  the  spout  this 
morning." 

"  Not  a  bad  one  I  hope  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lovell,  thrown 
a  little  off  her  guard  by  this  admission.  The  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  expressed  some  anxiety. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  replied  Mrs.  Arnold,  quickly. 
"You  would  hardly  see  it  unless  it  were  pointed  out. 
But  even  for  so  trifling  an  injury,  1  can  assure  you  I 
scolded  Kitty  well.  As  soon  as  I  go  home,  I  will 
start  her  off' with  my  coflee-pot,  if  she  has  not  already 
taken  it  to  the  tinmans." 

D;iys  passed,  but  the  coffee-pot  still  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Arnold.  lu  the  meantime, 
Charley's  new  cloak  of  very  fine  light  blue  cashmere 
was  finished,  and  as  Mrs.  Lovell  was  a  little  proud  of 
her  baby — what  mother  is  not  ? — the  cloak  went  out 
to  take  an  airing,  the  baby  inside,  of  course,  every 
day  for  a  week  afterwards. 

One  afternoon  some  firiends  came  in,  and  Mrs. 
Lovell  persuaded  them  to  stay  and  spend  the  evening. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival,  a  messenger  came  from  Mrs. 
Arnold,  with  a  request  for  the  loan  of  Charley's 
cloak,  as  the  mother  wanted  to  send  her  baby  down 
the  town,  that  a  friend  of  her 's  might  see  him. 

Mrs.  Lovell  said,  "Very  well,"  and  took  from  a 
drawer  the  dove-coloured  merino  cloak  that  had 
suffered  so  severely  nt  the  christening,  an<l  handed  it 
to  the  girl  who  had  come  from  Mrs.  Arnold. 

In  a  lew  minutes  the  girl  returned  with  the  cloak, 
and  said — 

"It  isn't  the  one  that  Mistress  wants.  She  says, 
please  to  let  her  have  the  blue  one.  She'll  take  great 
care  of  it." 

Mrs.  Lovell  took  ihc  dove-coloured'  cloak,  and 
turned  with  it  to  the  drawer  slowly,  debating  in  her 
mind  what  she  shtmld  do.  She  must  cither  offend 
Mr.''.  Arnold,  or  run  the  risk  of  having  the  new  cloak 
spoiled,  as  the  other  had  been.  She  did  not. wish  to 
do  the  former;  but,  how  could  she  submit"  to  the 
latter?  Just  as,  in  her  doubt  and  hesitation, she  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  new  garment,  a  thought  struck 
her,  and  turning  to  the  girl,  she  said — 

"Tel!  Mrs.  Arnold  that  she  can  have  the  light 
cloak  in  wulcome  ;  but  Charley  is  going  out,  and  will 
want  to  wear  the  blue  one." 

The  girl  departed,  and  Charley  got  an  extra  airing 
that  day.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Lovell  supposed  she  was 
going  to  send  her  child  out  in  that  "soiled  and 
greasy  thing!" 

Towards  supper  time,  Mrs.  Lovell's  girl  asked  her 
if  she  wished  coffee  made. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  replied. 

"Mrs.  Arnold  has  our  coffee-pot." 

"  I  know.     You  must  go  in  for  it." 

The  girl  took  off  her  apron,  and  ran  in  to  ISIrs, 
Arnold's  for  the  coffee-pot.  In  a  few  moments  si  e 
returned,  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Arnold  snys  she  can't  let  you  have  it  before 
to-morrow.  Hcr's  is  not  mended  yet, — and  Mr. 
Arnold  always  drinks  coffee  for  supper." 

"But  go  and  toU  her  that  I  have  company,  and 
cannot  do  v/ithout  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Lovell,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

The  girl  went  back,  and  returned  with  the  coffee- 
pot. As  she  set  it  down  before  Mrs.  Lovell,  she  said — 

"  Mrs.  Arnold  didn't  seem  to  like  it  much." 

"Like  what  much?" 

"Your  sending  again.  She  says  her  husband 
never  drinks  tea,  and  she  don't  kuow  how  she  is 
going  to  moke  him  coffee." 

"But  that  isn't  my  coffee-pot!" 

"  Yes  it  is,  ma'am." 

"OU  uo.  Never!"  And  Mrs.  Lovell  took  up  a 
dingy-Iouking  afljiir  that  the  girl  had  brought  in,  and 
eyed  it  doubtingly.     She  remembered  her  own  nice 
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Britannia  cofiec-pot,  without  a  scratch  or  bruise,  and 
bright  as  silver.  But  this  was  as  dull  as  pewter  :  a 
part  of  the  bottom,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and 
three  inches  long,  had  been  melted  ofi  or  turned  up  ; 
there  were  several  large  dents  in  it;  the  spout  had 
received  a  disfigurinc  bruise,  and  the  little  jet  nob 
on  the  lid  was  entirely  broken  off!  No,  no — this  was 
not  her  coffee-pot.  But  the  g^l  insisted  that  it  was, 
and  soon  proved  her  assertion. 

This  was  too  much  for  IVIrs.  Lovell.  "That  my 
coffee-pot !'"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly  ;  and  lifting  it 
from  the  table  on  which  the  girl  had  placed  it,  she 
set  it  down  uj)on  a  tea-tray  v.*hich  contained  the 
other  pieces  belonging  to  her  beautiful  set  of  Brit- 
aunia.     The  contrast  was  lamentable. 

"  There  !"  said  she,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  and 
voice  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  usual — "take 
the  whole  set  into  Mrs.  Arnold,  with  my  compli- 
ments, and  say  that  I  make  her  a  present  of  it." 

The  girl  didn't  need  to  be  told  her  errand  twice. 
Before  Mrs.  Lovell  had  time  for  reflection  and 
repentance,  she  was  beyond  recall. 

The  parlour  and  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  house 
were  on  the  same  story,  and  separated  only  by  a  door. 
It  happened  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  at  home  when  Mrs. 
Lovell's  girl  came  in  and  presented  the  breakfast  and 
tea  set,  with  the  compliments  of  her  mistress.  The 
tone  in  which  the  message  was  given,  as  it  reached 
his  ears,  satisfied  him  that  something  was  wrong  ;  and 
he  was  put  beyond  all  doubt  when  he  heard  his  wife 
say,  with  unusual  excitement  in  her  voice — 
"  Take  them  back  !  Take  them  back  !" 
But  the  girl  retreated  hastily,  and  left  her  in  full 
possession  of  the  tray  and  its  contents. 

"What's  the  matter?"  enquired  Mr.  Arnold,  as 
his  wife  retreated  into  the  parlour  with  flushed  face 
and  quivering  lip.  It  was  some  moments  before 
she  could  speak,  and  then  she  said  something  in  a 
confused  way  about  an  insult.  Not  being  able  to 
understand  wh;it  it  all  meant,  Mr.  Arnold  sought 
information  in  the  kitchen. 

"Whose    is   tins?"    he    said  to  Kitty,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  Britannia  set. 
"Mrs.  Loveil's,"  replied  Kitty. 
"Why  is  it  here?" 

"Mrs.  LovcU  sent  it  in  as  a  present  to  Mistress." 
"Indeed!"     Mr.  Arnold  looked  a  little  closer. 
"Is  this  the  coffee-pot  we  have  been  using  for  this 
week  pnst?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Humph !"     Light  was  breaking  into  his  mind. 
"Abusing,  I  should  have  said,"  he  added.     "And 
because  the  coflee-pot  has  been  ruined,  and  the  set 
broken,  Mrs.  Lovell  makes   us   a  present  of  what 
remains !" 

Kitty  held  dovm  her  head  in  silence. 
After  examining  the  coffee-pot^  and  contrasting  it 
with  other  pieces  of  the  set,  Mr.  Lovell  made  an 
angry  exclamation,  and  retired  from  the  kitchen.  He 
did  not  re-enter  the  parlour  where  he  had  left  his 
wife,  but  took  up  his  hat,  and  going  out  of  the  front 
door,  shut  it  hard  after  him.  In  about  half-an-hour 
he  rettirned. 

"  Where  have  yon  been?''his  wife  ventured  to  ask, 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Trying  to  repair  the  wrong  you  have  done." 
"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Arnold. 
"I've  bought  a  set  of  Britannia  ware,  for  Mrs. 
Lovell,"  replied  the  husband,  "and  sent  it  to  her 
with  a  note  of  apology,  and  a  request  from  me,  as  a 
particular  fiavour,  never  to  lend  you  anything  again, 
as  you  would  be  sure  to  injure  it." 
"  Mr.  Arnold!" 

"It's  true,  every  word  of  it.  I  never  was  so 
mortified  by  anything  in  my  life.  I  don't  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Lovell  sent  you  the  beautiful  set  you  had 
broken.  The  fact  is,  this  borrowing  system  must 
come  to  an  end.  If  you  want  anything,  my  dear,  buy 
it ;  and  if  you  are  not  able,  do  without  it." 

Poor  Mrs.  Arnold  burst  into  tears  and  cried 
bitterly.  Her  husband  made  no  attempt  to  soothe 
her  distress.  He  lelt  a  little  angry,  and  when  one  is 
angry,  there  is  not  much  room  left  in  the  mind  for 
sympathy  towards  those  who  have  excited  the  anger. 
After  supper,  while  Mrs.  Arnold  sat  sewing,  her 
face  under  a  cloud,  and  Mr.  Arnold  was  endeavouring 
to  get  over  the  unpleasant  excitement  he  had 
experienced,  by  means  of  a  book,  some  one  rang 
the  bell.  In  a  little  while  Mr.  Lovell  was  an- 
nounced. 

"What  in  the  world  can  he  want?"  said  Mrs. 
Arnold. 

"More  about  the  coffee-pot,"  replied  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  he  laid  iL«ide  his  book. 

Mrs.  Arnold  made  no  remark,  and  her  husband 
left  the  room  where  they  were  sitting,  and  entered  the 


parlour,     Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  standing  in  the  room, 

extended  his  hand,  and  said  with  a  smile — 

"I'm  afraid  my  wife's  hasty  conduct — for  which 
she  is  extremely  sorry — has  both  hurt  and  offended 
you.  And  as  these  are  matters  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  like  hidden  Are,  increase  to  a  flame,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  see  you  at  once,  and  offer  all 
necessary  apologies  on  her  behalf." 

"Not  hurt  in  the  least!"  replied  Mr.  Arnold  good- 
humouredly.  "And  as  for  apologies,  Mrs.  Lovell 
wants  no  better  one  than  the  wreck  of  her  beautilul 
coffee-pot,  which  I  have  minutely  examined.  I'm 
glad  she  sent  it  *back,*  just  as  she  did,  and  for  two 
reasons.  It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  repair  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done,  and  served  as  a  lesson 
to  my  wife,  such  as  she  needed  and  will  not  soon 
forget.  No,  no,  Mr.  Lovell !  don't  let  this  make 
you  feel  in  the  least  unpleasant." 

"But  my  wife  says  she  cannot  think  of  keeping  the 
beautiful  tea  and  coffee  set  you  sent  her."   . 

"Tell  her  that  she  will  have  to  keep  them.  They 
are  hers  in  simple  justice.  If  she  sends  them  here, 
they  will  not  be  received.  So  she  has  no  remedy. 
We  want  a  set,  and  will  keep  yours.  If  a  disfigured 
coffee-pot  has  to  be  used,  let  it  be  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  the  abuse.  And  now,  Mr.  Lovell,  tell  your 
good  lady  from  me,  that  if  she  lends  my  wife  any- 
thing more,  I  will  not  be  responsible;  as  I  have 
always  disapproved  the  system,  and  am  now,  more 
than  ever,  opposed  to  it." 

This  last  sentence  was  spoken  playfully.  After  half- 
an-hour's  good-humoured  conversation,  the  gentle- 
men parted.  It  was  some  days  before  the  ladies  met, 
and  then  they  were  a  little  reserved  towards  each 
other.  This  reserve  never  entirely  wore  off'.  But 
there  was  no  more  borrowing  from  Mr.  Lovell,  nor 
anyone  else;  for  Mrs.  Arnold  was  entirely  cured  of 
her  inordinate  love  of  borrowinjr. 


"MY  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  IN  LONDON:" 

"A    STEP    KEABEB    THE    MABK."* 

Ik  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  little  volume, 
James  Inches  Hillocks,  already  favourably  known 
by  his  "  Life  Story,"  details  his  Christian  work  in  our 
own  metropolis,  with  the  same  genuine  earnestness 
which  has  characterised  his  former  productions. 
There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  this  good  man's 
style  to  which  art  is  a  stranger ;  he  is  always 
effective,  but  never  strains  after  eff'ect — it  is  as 
Blackie  remarked  of  his  earlier  compositions,  "a 
piece  of  real  life."  We  heartily  commend  the  work 
to  our  readers,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the' 
welfare  of  the  poor.  Here  are  two  pictures  that  are 
worth  pondering  on — pictures  timt  suggest  very 
serious  reflection : 

"  AFTER    THE    CHRISTEKIHG." 

"Another  day,  whilst  passing  along  one  of  the  lead- 
ing streets,  I  observed  all  the  children  I  could  see 
nmning  to  a  point.  Soon  shouts  are  heard,  and  curses 
foUow.  In  the  centre  are  two  women,  and  with  them 
is  a  gir]  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
She  is  pleading  with  one  of  the  women,  who,  making 
an  effort  to  strike  her,  falls  heavily  on  the  ground. 
The  children  shout,  and  some  of  them  laugh.  This 
enrages  the  woman,  and  she  tries  to  run  after  them. 
What  a  ridicnlous  sight  !  The  other  woman  has  a 
baby  arrayed  in  a  long  and  what,  some  hours  before, 
had  been  a  white  dress.  She  is  '  protecting'  the  child, 
though  so  tipsy,  and  can  scarcely  walk  ;  but,  like  her 
companion,  she  can  curse,  and  that  very  loud. 

*■  '  Give  me  my  child,  you  ,'  said  the  other 

woman,  for  she  was  the  mother. 

'•  •  Never  ;  I'll  see  to  the  child,'  was  the  reply,  and  a 
struggle  followed  to  the  danger  of  the  child's  Life. 

'•  I  had  been  watching  them  for  a  time.  Having 
stepped  up,  and  demanded  that  baby  be  given  to  the 
girl  (its  sister)  they  moved  on,  the  crowd  following, 
till  they  came  to  the  next  public-house.  In  they  went, 
and  in  I  went  :  and  here  I  was  between  two  fires— 
the  drunken  women  and  the  publican,  all  of  whom 
would  rather  have  seen  me  far  enough  off.  I  resolved 
on  two  things — 1.  That  the  child  should  be  protected  ; 
and  2.  That  the  women  should  have  no  more  drams. 
At  last  the  women  promised  to  go  home  if  I  would 
disperse  the  crowd,  which  was  done  by  the  help  of 
two  policemen.  The  difficulties  of  my  task  increased 
as  we  passed  along,  every  public-house  and  every 
street  comer  brought  round  about  us  others  like  them- 
selves." 

" '  Come  with  us  ;  we  dare  not  go  home  without  you 
speak  for  us.  My  master  will  murder  me,'  said  the 
mother  to  me,  and  I  consented.  But  the  police  would 
not  come  further  than  the  entrance  to  the  group  of 
houses  in  which  the  women  and  others  of  the  same 

*  Freeman.  Tleet  Street. 


social  level  lived.  What  a  scene  was  that  which  followed 
the  shutting  of  the  street  door  I  The  stories  I  listcncii 
to,  the  fury  that  was  evinced,  and  the  cunning  attempts 
to  find  the  depth  of  my  pockets,  were — even  to  me 
(because  of  what  I  had  previously  known  of  such  heroes 
in  such  strife) — surprising  but  this  mother's ;  "  ma>^:cr" 
(her  husband)  was  as  harmless  as  a  dove--he  was  lying 
on  the  heai-th  ■  dead-drunk 

'■  *  I  say,  friend,  I  would  not  have  entered  that  door 
and  had  it  shut  upon  me,  as  you  have  done,  for  the 
best  five  pound  note  in  the  Bank  of  England,'  said 
one  of  the  policemen  who  had  lingeretT  about  the 
locality.  *  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  you  pitched 
out  at  one  of  the  upper  windows.  Do  you  know  what 
kind  of  people  they  are  1  That  girl  who  held  the  child 
is  a  street- walker,  and  she  is  the  chief  support  of  her 
father  and  mother,  though  not  yet  fifteen  years  of 

"  But  those  who  know  life  amongst  such  in  London 
are  aware  that  scenes  like  these  may  be  daily  ^-itnesscd 
by  hundreds ;  that  many  a  child  is  thereby  made  a 
cripple  for  lite  ;  that  many  more  receive  such  injuries, 
under  like  circumstances,  as  cause  them  to  linger  and 
die.  Yet,  would  my  reader  believe  itP  this  child, 
the  mother  declared,  had  just  been  baptized  !  She  and 
others  had  been  at  church,  to  which  a  lai'ge  number 
of  cMldien  had  been  brought  by  their  parents  and 
*  god-parents'  to  be  introduced  to  the  church  and  con- 
gregation. AVhat  a  change  this  is,  from  the  baptismal 
font  to  these  fearful  brawls  in  the  lowest  drinking 
dens !    If  that  child  had  /?o(^-pai'ents  it  had  not  good 


"kept   rOR   YOtJ,    MOTHER. 

"  Nor  have  the  streets  on  Saturday  evenings  proved 
to  be  less  interesting  to  me.  For  various  reasons  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  traverse  thom  on  that  day, 
especially  after  pay-time  till  midnight,  and  sometimes 
till  Sunday  morning.  In  many  places  the  crowd  is 
almost  impassable— quite  a  fair.  One  common  scene 
may  slightly  indicate  my  meaning. 

'■  I  stopped  for  a  little  where  the  butchers  in  blue 
slops  were  jabbering,  '  Buy,  buy,  buy,'  under  a  flood  of 
gas-light  which  struggled  with  the  wind  for  existence. 
A  woman  stopped,  and  took  up  a  piece  of  meat,  but 
before  she  had  time  to  ask  the  price,  one  of  the  sellers 
said,  '  That's  the  piece,  the  very  thing  I  have  kept  for 
you,  mother.'  And  he  took  up  the  bloody  and  black 
stuff,  which  anj'  sensible  woman  would  not  have  taken 
home  to  her  cat. 

"The  woman  was  'elevated.'  Poor  creature,  she 
again  looked  so  foolishly  at  the  meat,  then  at  her 
money,  when  he  added.  'Just  four  shillings,  mother  : 
but  four  and  sixpence  to  any  other  save  yourself.  Just 
four  shillings — sold  again,  buy,  buy,  buy,  buy,  buy,  buy, 
a- way!' 

"  She  staggered  in  at  the  door  towards  the  counter 
to  pay  for  her  '  bargain,'  to  give  four  shillings  for  a 
piece  of  carrion,  disgustingly  black. 

"'What  a  robbery,'  said  I  to  myself;  'and  the 
drunkard  is  not  the  only  victim.' 

"  She  was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  her  husband  and 
children  must  suffer. 

" '  Is  not  the  husband  of  such  a  wife,  the  children 
of  such  a  mother,  to  be  pitied?'  I  again  asked  myself, 
and  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done.  I  followed 
her  that  night  as  a  detective  would  follow  a  thief,  only 
I  did  not  follow  her  into  the  gin-palace,  rather  waiting 
till  she  came  out.  At  last  she  was  joined  by  one  of  her 
boys,  who  tirged  her  to  go  home,  because  '  father'  had 
come  ;  but  by  this  time  she  was  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
The  boy  dragged  her  on  for  some  time,  and  at  last  she 
became  as  unwilling  as  unable  to  comply  with  his 
frequently  expressed  wish.  That  is  indeed  a  sad  sight, 
to  see  a  sensible  and  earnest  child  pleading  with  a 
thoughtless  and  besotted  parent  to  go  home.  Now  was 
my  time.  The  young  and  the  old  laughed  at  her  words 
and  ways. 

" '  Do  not  make  light  of  the  scene.  She  is  a  mother, 
and  you  hurt  the  boy's  feelings,'  I  said,  but  only  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  crowd,  some  of  whom  would  most 
likely  become  as  bad  as  she  was  before  many  hoars. 

"  *  You  shall  have  enough  to  do  if  you  interest  your- 
self in  that  one,'  said  one  who  knew  this  wretched 
drunkard. 

"  '  Hear,  hear,'  said  others  ;  but  I  pleaded  for  some 
one  to  help  me  to  see  her  home. 

" '  Come  along,  mate ;  she  is  a  woman  ;  let  us  help 
her  to  her  crib,'  said  a  fast  yoimg  man,  whose  heart 
was  not  yet  petrified. 

"  We  got  her  home.  I  called  to  see  her  from  time 
to  time.  At  last  she  took  the  pledge,  and  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  not  only  a  changed  woman,  but  a 
changed  home,  and  greatly  for  the  better.'* 

Mutability. — God  alone  is  iramut.able — so  truth 
alone  is  final.  On  the  page  of  nature  and  over  mortal 
destinies,  is  written  mutability.  These  are  subject  to 
birth  and  death,  to  growth  and  decay.  These  have 
their  period  and  appointed  hour— are  metamorphosed 
by  a  thousand  transitions.  One  might  deem  that  death 
is  immutable,  even  as  he  is  inevitable  and  inexorable  ; 
but  he,  too,  though  "all  seasons  are  his  own,"  shaJl, 
when  the  seasons  and  the  years  are  past,  be  swallowed 
up,  mul  :'.ble  as  the  mortalities  he  quenched. 
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"  I  BELIEVE  THAT  AXY  IMPROVEMENT  WHICH  COULD 
BE  DBOUGHT  TO  DEAR  ON  THE  MOTHERS,  WOULD 
EFFECT  A  GREATER  AMOUNT  OF  GOOD  TII.^N  ANYTHING 
THAT  HAS  YET  BEEN  DONE."— Ari  Shafteshury. 

WOMEN'S  TONGUES. 

If  there  is  one  thing-  ahout  which  women 
generally,  and  perhaps  British  Workwomen 
especially,  are  reviled  and  laug-hed  at,  and 
ridiculed,  and  censured,  more  than  another,  it  is 
their  tongues.  Women  certainly  are  great 
talkers.  They  have  plenty  to  say — of  a  certain 
sort,  and  that  sort  is  not  always  the  best.  I 
su|)pose  there  are  very  few  who  ran  say  that 
they  never  brought  into  trouble  either  them- 
selves or  others  by  their  tongues.  Well 
enough  may  they  be  called  "  the  unruly 
members."  For  are  they  not  the  most 
troublesome  and  the  most  difficult  to  tame. 

But  still  the  power  of  language,  the 
abilitj'  to  express  our  thoughts,  the  right 
use  of  right  words  in  conversation — Ldl 
this  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition;  is,  indeed, 
one  of  God's  greatest  blessings. 

May  we  offer  our  readers  a  few  sugges- 
tions on  the  proper  use  to  he  made  of  it  ? — 

Many  women  do  great  mischief  to  their 
homes  and  their  husbands  by  their  tongues. 
They  like  to  be  told  everything— of  course, 
it  is  their  right — hut  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  sometimes  make  bad  use  of  their 
privilege.  It  is  not  always  convenient  tliat 
a  man's  business  affairs  should  be  talked 
over.  But  she  goes  to  her  neighbour  and 
confides,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  or  the  hedge 
parting  their  gardens,  the  very  matters 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  have  kept  quiet. 
Not  from  a  desire  to  injure  him  or  to  make 
miscliief,  but  only  from  the  love  of  talking. 

Another  very  unwise  woman  entertains 
her  neighbours  with  long  confabulations 
about  her  husband's  faults.  "  Mr.  Smith  is 
so  tiresome — Mr.  Smith  is  so  extravagant — 
i\Ir.  Smith  stays  out  so  late  at  night" — etc., 
etc.,  until  the  neighbours  are  absolutely 
tired  of  hearing  the  name  of  Smith.  Now, 
why  does  the  woman  do  this  ?  Does  she 
wish  that  her  husband— the  man  to  whom 
she  is  united  for  life,  the  man  to  whom  she 
voluntavily  united  her  fate— shall  be  dis- 
respected or  looked  down  upon?  Does 
she  think  that  she  will  be  pitied  for  her 
suffering  lot  in  having  such  a  husband? 
She  is  \cry  greatly  deceived.  He  is  the 
one  whom  the  neighbours  will  pity. 
She  will  be  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  in  a 
way  she  little  expects.  Why,  woman,  supjjose 
Mr.  Smith  is  tiresome,  you  were  not  obliged  to 
marry  him  ;  but,  having  done  so,  it  is  your  duty 
to  protect  his  fair  fame—"  to  love  and  honour 
him"  at  all  times.  Besides,  it  is  such  a  mean 
thin"-  to  do.  You  know  you  would  not  for 
the  world  have  him  overhear  you  in  your  neigh- 
hourly  conferences;  neither  would  you  like  to 
know  that  he  talked  of  you  in  the  same  way  that 
you  talk  of  him.  Oh!  cover  his  faults,  be 
tender, bepitiful, — remember  the  golden  rule,  and 
do  to  him  as  you  wish  him  to  do  to  you. 

Another  woman  gives  her  husband  very  few 
beside  harsh  words.  She  is  always  gTumbling, 
nothing  is  right  for  her.  She  is  a  perpetual 
f  lult-finder,  she  gives  her  home  no  peace  from 
the  war  of  her  words.  But  this  is  a  semi-insane 
woman.  It  is  clear  that  no  woman  in  her  right 
'Huses,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  labour  day  by 
day  to  alienate  her  husband's  heart  from  her, 
and  drive  him  as  rr:idly  as  possible  from  her 


roof  to  the  public-house,  and  thence  to  the  work- 
house or  jail. 

Yet  another  entertains  her  husband  with  her 
neighbours'  affairs,  or  other  equally  interesting 
things.  If  she  be  a  servant,  working  for  another, 
he  must  hear  all  the  trouble  she  has  had  with 
her  misti-ess.  If  she  be  herself  a  mistress,  then 
he  must  listen  to  a  long  rigmarole  about  "  those 
stupid,  tiresome  servants."  If  she  has  neitlier  of 
these,  then  she  can  tell  him  how  many  plates  the 
children  have  broken  to-day,  how  many  pairs  of 
shoes  the  boys  have  kicked  out  in  a  month,  or 
some  other  equally  cheering  news. 

Now,  is  it  any  wonder  that  "women's  tongiies" 
are  so  much  sneered  at  ?  Don't  they  deserve  it  ? 
— ;just  a  little. 

How  much  better  would  it  he  if  Mrs.  Smith 
could  talk  to  her  husband  about  something 
sensible ;  could  relate  some  cheerful  anecdote,  or 
give  him  some  really  good  bit  of  information. 
How  interested  he  would  be  if  she  could  talk  to 


FOLLOWING    FULLY.' 


him  about  the  elections  even,  or  the  last  book  they 
had  read  together.  How  much  better  pleased  he 
would  be  it,  instead  of  complaining  about  the 
children  or  servants,  she  would  praise  them  and 
point  out  some  improvements  they  had  made. 

Women's  tongues  might  be  tlje  greatest 
blessings  the  world  has  known.  Who,  so  well  as 
they,  could  speak  gentle  words  to  the  sick  and 
sorrowful,  wise  words  to  the  tempted  and  tried, 
healing  words  to  the  world-weary  and  wounded 
ones.  We  none  of  us  feel  sufficiently  the  import- 
ance of  words.  Let  all  readers  of"  'I  he  British 
Workwoman"  resolutely  set  their  faces  against 
silly,  peevish,  and  cruel  words ;  andsee  if  they  can- 
not remove  the  stigma  upon  "  women's  tongues." 

Union  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Gospel.— The 
gospel  dissociated  from  philanthropy  is  like  a  mother 
.separated  from  a  bright,  blithe  daughter,  ever  ready  for 
the  mission  o£  mercy,  with  a  radiance  of  love  about 
her  that  '  makes  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.'  The 
gospel  hand  in  hand  with  philanthropy  displays  the 
true  bow  of  promise  ;  the  very  air  becomes  babuy  when 
these  go  forth  together. 


"Following  Fully"  is  a  thoroughly  interestinj;  and 
instructive  narrative.  It  is  no  fiction,  but  founded  on 
fact;  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  which  it  records 
is  a  reality. 

"Wouldst  thou  inherit  life  with  Chi-ist  on  high? 
Then  count  the  cost  and  know. 
That  here  on  earth  below 
Thou  necdst  must  suffer  with  thy  Lord  and  die. 

We  reach  th<at  gain  to  which  all  else  is  loss. 
But  through  the  cross." 

A  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  in  the  bright  promise 
of  early  manhood,  declines  a  valuable  living,  and 
with  it  forfeits  the  jiatronage  of  a  distinguisheei 
nobleman ;  nay  more,  resigns  the  hand  of  his  betrothed 
that  he  may  go  and  labour  in  the  most  infected 
districts  of  London  during  the  cholera  season.  He 
sees  this  to  be  his  duty,  to  carry  to  a  people  smitten 
with  pestilence,  and  dying  in  their  sins,  the  me.ssage 
of  peace  and  pardon  through  .Jesus  Christ.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  forsakes  all,  and  in  scenes  of 
squalid  misery,  where  disease  and  death  hold  carnival, 
he  preaches  of  the  "unsearchable  riches,"  and 
wins  souls  to  Christ.  One  of  his  first  hearers 
is  a  little  girl  who  is  attracted  by  the  preacher 
singing  a  hymn,  she  afterwards  leads  him  to 
her  home,  where  her  dear  father  Is  dying. 
This  is  the  scene  represented  in  the  engraving. 
The  poor  man  is  hearing,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  a  year,  of  Him  who  "  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  oiir  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
His  poverty  might  be  rich."  The  preacher, 
as  we  have  said,  wins  souls,  but  he  loses  his 
life — but  is  it  not  written  that  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  the  same 
shall  find  it  ?  The  book  inculcates  a  noble 
lesson — a  lesson  which  we  all  heed  In  this 
age  of  self-seeking — and  the  author  is  well 
able  to  point  the  moral: — "It  any  m^n  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me. 

PATIENCE  FLINT. 

"  One  of  my  favourite  haunts  ■was  Hanway 
Yard,  now  widened,  improved,  and  called 
Hanway  Street.  It  was  extremely  narrow 
and  dirty  at  the  time  refeiTed  to,  but  it 
pos'iessed  several  attractions.  At  one  corner 
\3ii\i\  it  is  still  there)  was  Balduck's  old  china 
'-hop,  a  sort  of  museum  for  Chinese  horses  and 
dragons,  queer-looking  green  vases,  and  doU- 
•iizetl  teacups,  all  of  which  excited  my  warm 
admiration.  At  the  end  nearest  to  Oxford 
btrect  there  was  something  still  more  fascinating, 
in  the  shape  of  a  muffin  and  crumpet  shop, 
wheie  each  afternoon  one  might  see  the  liquid 
pa&te  spread  on  the  heated  stove,  and  baked 
into  crumpets  while  the  customers  waited. 

The  demand  for  this  indigestible  tea-dough 
was  immense ;  frequently  that  end  of  the 
yaid  was  crowded  with  applicants,  and  if  you 
got  served  after  an  hours  waiting,  you  were 
toitunate.  The  shop  had  an  ill-name  besides, 
which  very  possibly  made  it  more  attractive. 
The  neighbours  said  (but  it  might  have  been 
mere  scandal)  that  it  was  a  store  for  smuggled 
goods,  and  that  if  you  needed  a  bottle  of 
French  brandy,  or  a  piece  of  real  bandanna,  it  might 
be  procured  there  as  well  as  crumpets.  The  rest  of 
the  yard  was  tenautcd  by  Jew  dealers  in  curiosities, 
or,  indeed,  in  anything  that  turned  up;  and  though 
in  tlie  widening  and  smartening  process  the  shop- 
fronts  have  caught  the  plate-^lass  fever,  the  class  of 
occupants  and  their  trade  is  stdl  much  the  same.  Ih 
those  days,  however,  there  was  one  shop  which  had 
especial  claims  on  my  notice  \  it  was  a  receptacle  for 
Dutch  toys.  Many  wore  the  quarters  of  an  hour  I 
have  stood  fancy-stricken  at  that  window;  my  first 
love  being  decidedly  a  sort  of  Venus,  carved  in  some 
white  wood,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  attach- 
ment was  impartially  shared  with  an  elephant  in 
vegetable  ivory.  The  proprietors  were  a  foreign 
couple,  Flemings,  1  had  heard,  and  with  them  lived 
the  wife's  great-great-grandmother,  who  they  de- 
clared was  a  hundred  and  seven  years  old.  They 
were  both  over  sixty ;  very  short  in  stature ;  simple 
in  their  dress  and  mode  of  living ;  and  apparently 
anxious  to  shun  all  intimacy  with  their  neighbours. 
The  name  of  Flint  was  over  the  shop-door,  and  it 
was  always  closed  for  the  night  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark. 
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I  often  made  purchasesof  them,  for  they  encouraged 
the  visits  of  children,  and  seemed  to  let  them  have 
the  toys  at  a  lower  price  than  grown  people. 
Patience  Flint  was  a  general  subject  for  gossip  in  the 
locality,  but  she  seldom  entered  the  shop.  Anxious 
to  see  her,  I  commonly  lingered  by  the  counter  as 
long  as  I  was  allowed,  but  was  constantly  disap- 
pointed, till  one  day,  going  in,  I  found  the  place 
empty,  and  as  I  opened  a  glass  case  to  inspect  some 
bewitching  figures  of  Punch,  an  inner  door  slowly 
opened,  and  there  stood  the  Old  Woman  of  Hanway 
Yard,  lly  first  feeling  was  of  alarm,  for  the  sight 
waj  unexpected  as  well  as  disagreeably  novel.  Was 
it  a  woman  or  a  ghost?  Could  it  speak  ?  Would  it 
be  oficnded  with  my  visit?  I  must  endeavour  to 
describe  Patience  Flint,  and  give  a  likeness  from  the 
camera  of  memory.  The  outlines  of  that  poor,  thin, 
emaciated  form  are  sharply  graven  there ;  many  things 
of  yesterday  are  less  marked.  She  must  have  been 
several  inches  under  five  feet  in 
height,  and  seemed  little  else 
than  a  bony  structure,  tightly 
covered  with  a  cofiee-coloured 
skin.  No  portion  of  her  person 
except  the  hands  and  face  could 
be  seen,  for  she  wore  a  scanty 
gingham  gown,  closely  titling 
about  the  throat,  and  her  hair 
was  entirely  taken  up  by  a  stiff 
muslin  cap,  the  border  of  which 
was  drawn  tightly  ov^r  her 
forehead.  I  never  coulddeter- 
mine  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  but 
they  were  small  and  heavy, 
being  so  far  set  back  that  you 
might  suppose  they  never 
moved.  Her  face  was  not 
wrinkled  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  gave  the  idea  of  having 
been  contracted  into  an  infinite 
number  of  lines  or  puckerings, 
rough,  unequal,  and  disagree- 
able. The  lips  were  strangely 
ttin  and  leather-Uke,  indicat- 
ing tlic  sort  of  slit  that  formed 
the  mouth,  from  the  centre  of 
which  a  single  tooth  protruded. 
Tberc  was  nothing  of  neglect 
or  unclcanliness  about  her  or 
her  dress ;  yet,  though  she 
breathed  and  moved,  the  evi- 
dences of  vitality  were  so  un- 
satisfactory that  you  doubted 
whether  she  did  not  belong 
wholly  to  the  past.  Gliding, 
r.athcr  than  walking,  into  the 
shop,  she  seemed  by  her 
gestures  to  inquire  what  I 
wanted.  "  My  reply,  in  a 
stammering  voice,  was,  '^ Please, 
ma'am,  the  price  of  this  teeto- 
tum? '  She  raised  two  fingers  ; 
and  thinking  she  meant  two- 
pence, laying  down  that  amount 
1  took  up  the  teetotum  and 
hurried  away.  I  often  saw 
Patient  Flint  during  the  next 
two  years,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  her  habits. 
She  took  very  little  food ; 
three  or  four  ounces  of  bread, 
moistened  in  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  lukew.irm  milk, 
served  her  for  a  whole  day. 
She  never  took  meat,  malt- 
liquor,  wine,    or   spirit.      She 

did  not  sleep  more  than  five  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  that  not  continuously,  but  by 
naps  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  in  duration. 
Her  hearing  was  tolerably  good;  she  could  not 
distinguish  the  voice  if  highly  pitched,  but  if 
modulated  in  a  low,  distinct  tone,  and  clo^e  to  her 
ear,  she  soon  caught  the  meaning  intended.  She 
could  not  read  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magni- 
fying ghiss,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time;  nor  would  she  open  any  book  but  the  Bible. 
Sometimes  she  would  remain  for  many  hours  ap- 
parently unconscious,  but  humming;  to  herself,  in  a 
low  musical  whisper,  the  lines  of  an  old  Flemish  hymn. 
For  several  years  she  had  not  left  the  house;  but  on 
warm  summer  days  she  would  sit  at  an  open  window 
on  the  upper  ffoor,  not  looking  into  the  street,  how- 
ever, but  merely  enjoying  the  cooler  air.  She  de- 
lighted to  have  water  poured  over  her  limbs,  and 
liked  it  best  as  drink  when  brought  fresh  from  the 
pump  in  Soho  Square.     She  had  no  pet  dog  or  cat, 


nor,  indeed,  any  known  object  of  special  regard, 
except  a  broken  and  much  worn  miniature,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  the  portrait  of  a  very  young 
man  ;  and  this  she  wore  round  her  neck.  She  could 
not  kneel,  but  occasionally  she  was  seen  to  stoop 
forward,  by  leaning  on  a  chair-back ;  and  her  rela- 
tives thought  she  was  then  in  prayer.  The  expressioQ 
of  her  countenance,  as  far  as  I  could  study,  w;is  so 
settled  in  general  as  to  be  almost  corpse-like  ;  but 
there  was  neither  grief  nor  passion,  and  certainly 
never  the  slightest  approximation  to  a  smile.  She 
seldom  spoke  at  all;  when  she  did,  it  was  in  mono- 
syllables, uttered  at  long  intervals.  The  man  and 
woman  who  kept  the  house  seemed  to  gather  a  mean- 
ing from  them ;  but  otherwise  they  had  little  or 
none. 

"  One  bright  August  day  I  had  been  gathering  a 
beau-pot  of  wild  flowers — buttercups,  daisies,  and 
popples — in  some  fields  near  the   New  Koad,  now 


running  over,  and  I  felt  deeply  grieved  for  the  Old 
Woman  of  Hanway  Yard;  yet  I  knew  not  why; 
for  with  her  life  was  truly  a  worn-out  garment; 
and  why  should  we  mourn  for  those  to  whom  existence 
is  but  one  dark  day? 

"  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  among  the  very  old ; 
and  though  the  association  is  always  in  some  deCTCe 
sad,  our  feelings  of  melancholy  at  witnessing  their 
decaying  fjjculties  are  often  agreeably  modified, 
when  the  dim  eye  is  hghtened  by  devotional  fire, 
and  the  wrinkled  face  takes  the  exquisite  com- 
posure of  resignation.  One  dear  old  lady,  who  first 
saw  me  In  my  cradle,  and  whose  death-bed  I 
watched  over,  conferred  a  beauty  on  '  life's  last 
lapsing  years,*  which  I  never  noticed  before  or 
since,  justifying  and  personifying  Pope's  exquisite 
couplet: — 

*  To  .sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away, 
And  melt6  in  visions  of  eternal  day.'  " 

This  graphic  sketch  of  poor 
"Patience  Flint"  is  fi-om  the 
"Old  City  and  its  Highways 
and  Byways,"  by  " Aleph," 
a  work  possessing  great  merit, 
from  its  charming  style  and 
forcible  delineation  of  places, 
persons,  and  things  of  the  past. 


covered  by  Gordon  Square,  and,  on  my  return,  called 
at  the  toy-shop  in  Hanway  Yard.  The  old  womaa 
satin  the  window,  swaying  herself  backward  and  for- 
i  ward  to  a  dreary-sounding  hum,  like  the  phantom  of  a 
'  living  voice.  She  did  not  notice  me;  if  she  thought  at 
I  all,  '  her  thoughts  were  far  away.'  My  young  heart 
1  was  sorry  for  her,  and  I  laid  the  already  half- 
withered  flowers  in  her  lap.  She  regarded  them  with 
a  strange  fixedness  for  a  long  while,  and  then — or  it 
was  fancy — I  heard  her  say,  in  a  deep,  low  whisper, 
"  Flowers — flowers — for  me — good  child — God  bless 
him!"  Poor  Patience!  one  winter's  morning  tliey 
told  me  she  was  dead,  and  that  they  were  gomg  to 
bury  her  in  the  ground  of  Old  St.  Pancras  Church. 
It  was  a  walking  funeral;  all  the  neighbours  followed  ; 
and  I  was  amongst  them.  Standing  near  the  grave, 
I  saw  them  lower  the  coffin — it  was  of  plain  elm  ; 
and  the  inscription-plate  bore,  'Patience  Flint,  109 
years.'  As  the  clergyman  said,  'Dust  to  dust,' 
and  it  rattled  on  the  lid  as  it  fell,  my  eyes  were 


ABOUT  FORTUNE 
TELLING. 

'Show  me  your  hand,  pretty 
one,"  says  the  dark-skiuned 
gipsey,  as  she  fixes  her  own 
keen  glance  on  the  downcast 
eyes  and  blushing  cheeks  of 
the  girl  who  seeks  to  know 
the  future.  "  Cross  my  hand 
— pretty  one — with  silver-,  and 
let  me  read  your  fate." 
Another  girl  Is  listening, 
anxiously  watching  every  mo- 
tion of  the  gipsey 's  face.  "Ah, 
'tis  so — a  noble  heart  inlove 
— ay,  and  a  faithful  heart— and 
the  loving  one  is  loved — a  cross 
here,  a  cross  there — ay,  ay,  ay 
— enemies  and  disappoint- 
ments, but  what  is  this — ay 
ay,  ay — something  that  tells  of 
a  bright  ending."  And  so  with 
sly  guesses,  and  mysterious  iu- 
uendoes,  the  old  crone  wins  the 
confidence  of  her  hearers. 
They  interpret  her  hint.-;,  she 
profits  by  any  hurried  word  of 
theirs  to  make  her  prophecy 
more  pleasant  and  more  truth- 
ful in  appearance,  and  the 
simple  peasant  girl  to  whom 
she  talks,  Is  fully  convinced 
that  the  young  nobleman  who 
has  chatted  with  her,  is  in  love; 
and  that  she,  who  now  fetches 
water  from  the  fountain  will, 
one  day,  be  mistress  of  the 
Castle  on  the  Hill. 

Gipsies  are  the  common  for- 
tune-tellers in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  first  ap- 
peared In  Kurope,  and  under 
various  names,  and  at  difierent 
times  visited  and  took  up  a 
wandering  residence  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  They  have 
been  accused  of  actual  dealing  with  the  Evil  One,  and 
on  this  account  have  been  persecuted,  and  by  persecu- 
tion have  had  their  claims  to  supreme  wickedness 
confirmed.  In  our  own  country  they  are  treated  as 
they  deserve  to  be — namely,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds 
— as  so  many  cunning  foxes  on  the  look  out  for  geese 
— but  not  as  the  agents  of  any  supernatural  influence. 
Supernatural  influence!  Can  the  most  foolish  child 
believe  it?  Is  it  likely  that  the  future — a  future  but 
dimly  revealed  even  to  inspired  prophets— should  be 
laid  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  idlest  and  worst  of 
characters;  that  they  should  know  from  the  creases 
on  the  palm  of  a  hand,  or  the  pips  on  a  greasy  pack  of 
cards,  how  long  anyone  shall  remain  single — when 
tiiey  shall  marry,  and  how — whether  the  suitors  be 
many  or  few,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  wise  or 
simple — whether  there  are  bright  days  In  store,  or 
dark  nights — is  it  likely  that  the  future  should  be  made 
so  clear  to  these  miserable  and  dishonest  vagabonds  ? 
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EEMINISCENCES    OP    THE    WORKROOM, 
BY    AN    OVERLOOKER. 

Alice  Beckett. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  delights  a  sensible  over- 
looker more   than   another,   it  is  to   see  the   girls 
comfortably,  prettily,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suitably 
dressed. 

Now.  Miss  British  Workwoman,  you  need  not  lay 
down  this  paper  in  a  pet  because  the  word  suitahbj  is 
emphasised.  I  know  well  enough  that  this  subject  of 
dress  vexes  you  as  much  as  itis  possible;  you  tbink 
and  say  that  it  should  be  left  to  yourself  to  decide 
what  is  suitable,  that  if  you  work  bard  to  earn  the 
money,  ynu  should  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  the  way 
you  like  best,  and  it  is  nobody's  business  but  your 
own.  And,  certainly,  I  am  not  going  to  sav  anything 
against  your  spending  your  wages  to  buy  silk  dresses 
and  velvet  mantles  \  or,  even  dolls  and  marbles,  if  you 
are  so  disposed.  I  am  simply  going  to  tell  you  a 
story  about  a  girl,  who  was,  like  many  of  you,  very 
fond  of  dress. 

Alice  Beckett  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
dressed  girls  iu  the  factory.  She  always  looked  nice 
there;  that  is,  she  was  never  untidy,  or  ragged,  or 
dirty.  But  I  venture  to  say  she  was  not  suitably 
dressed. 

Even  while  at  work,  her  hair  was  "done  up"  in 
the  latest  fashion.  First,  it  would  be  ringlets,  then 
braids.  Next,  it  would  be  frizzed,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  her  back  and  shoulders,  ready  to  be  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  every  wind.  Then  it  was  all 
to  be  tucked  up  in  a  net :  and,  lastly,  it  had  all  to  be 
cat  ofl"  short,  and  turned  up  at  the  tips. 

Her  dress  was  generally  of  fine  material,  not,  of 
course,  bought  for  tbe  workroom,  but  used  for  a  time 
on  Sundays  and  high  days  ;  then  occasionally  for  the 
evenini's,  and  taken  to  be  finished  at  her  work.  She 
had  always  the  jauntiest  bat,  with  the  finest  of 
feathers,  and  her  jackets  were  of  the  newest  cut. 

It  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  us  what  she  could  do 
with  her  old  clothes.  She  seemed  to  be  always 
having  new  ones.  Of  course,  the  girls  joked  her 
about  it,  as  they  always  did  any  peculiarity  in  each 
other. 

"Oh!  girls,  what  do  you  think!  Miss  Beckett 
had  another  new  bonnet  on  yesterday.  What  a  bill 
she  must  be  running  up  at  the  milliners  !" 

"Indeed,  I  am  not,"  Alice  would  reply,  "but  I 
have  private  means.  I  am  not  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  wages  I  earn  here." 

"Private  means!"  the  girls  would  shout,  in  their 
merry,  though  not  always  kindly  way.  "Are  they 
rents  of  houses,  or  the  proceeds  of  some  business,  or 
has  some  one  left  you  a  legacy  of  X200  per  year?" 

But,  of  co\u-se.  Alice  never  satisfied  their  curiosity 
on  that  point.  Sometimes  she  got  vexed,  sometimes 
she  laughed  it  ofl';  oftener,  however,  she  boasted  on 
without  paying  much  heed  to  their  jests. 

But  Alice  was  a  kind  and  an  obliging  girl.  More- 
over, when,  on  rare  occasions,  she  could  be  got  to  talk 
of  any  other  subject  than  dress,  she  was  amusing  and 
entertaining.  She  possessed  a  good  flow  of  words, 
and  a  good  memory,  and  knew  how  to  relate 
incidents  she  had  read  or  heard  of  with  piquancy  and 
effect.  We  all  liked  her,  and  trusted  her ;  and 
though  I  lectured  her  sometimes  on  her  extravagance 
in  dresf,  she  was  always  respectful  and  attentive  to 
me.  Her  parents,  too,  were  highly  respectable 
people,  greatly  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Quiet,  steady,  thrifty,  industrious,  they  were,  and 
shrewd  and  intelligent  besides.  They  were  proud 
of  Alice, — but  who  could  blame  them- for  that? 

One  evening  in  the  Autumn,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
out  shopping.  The  weather  was  growing  gradually 
colder,  and  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  venture  out  in  the 
dark  in  the  clothing  that  had  been  pleasant  and 
suitable  enough  in  the  summer.  As  the  girls  went 
out  that  day,  1  overheard  them  joking  Alice  about  her 
new  dresses,  and  of  what  material  they  were  to  be. 

"  A  set  of  sable  furs,  at  the  very  least,  I  suppose, 
Alice,"  were  the  last  words  I  heard. 

But  my  surprise  was  very  f^reat  indeed,  at  meeting 
her,  actually  with  her  bands  in  a  splendid  sable  mun, 
and  a  tie  of  the  same  encircling  her  throat. 

She  came  up  to  me  with  the  familiar  pleasant  smile 
upon  her  face,  remarking  upon  the  chilliness  of  the 
evening. 

"You  will  get  cold  if  you  remain  out  with  no 
warmer  cloak  than  that;  really  I  am  glad  to  have  on 
my  furs." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  are  nicely  provided  for  the  winter, 
which  is  fast  coming.  But,  Alice,  excuse  me,  do  you 
think  it  quite  right  to  spend  so  much  money  upon 
luxuries  ?" 


"  Oh,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  I  do  not  spend  my  own 
wages  upon  such  things — they  are — that  is — 1  have 
them  as  presents." 

Scarcely  satisfied,  I  passed  on.  They  had  not  the 
article  I  wanted  at  the  first  shop ;  so,  alter  stayin'' 
there  some  time,  I  visited  another. 

Alice  was  there  making  some  purchases ;  I  spoke 
to  her  as  I  passed,  but  soon  forgot  her  presence  in 
the  interest  of  my  own  selection.  After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  there  was  a  great  commotion  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shop,  and,  turning  to  look,  I  heard 
my  name  shouted  with  piteous  entreaty. 

Hastening  to  the  spot,  and  pushing  my  way  through 
quite  a  little  crowd,  what  was  my  amazement  to  see 
Alice,  with  tearful  and  teiTor-stricken  face,  in  the 
hands  of  a  policeman. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  1  enquired,  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  "  There  must  be  something  wrong 
in  this." 

"Oh  no,  ma'am,  it's  no  mistake.  It's  all  right 
enough,"  said  the  policeman,  "as  you  will  find  if  you 
come  to  the  Court-house  in  tbe  morning." 

"You  must  not  exceed  your  duty,"  I  said,  still 
excited  beyond  control.  But  he  searched  Alice's 
pocket  in  my  presence,  and,  alas !  she  had  several 
articles  for  which  she  had  not  paid,  both  in  her 
pocket  and  mutf.  "  Oh,  Alice,  Alice,  what  could  you 
bethinking  about!"  broke  from  me  in  my  a2:ony; 
but  the  girl's  blanched  face  stopped  me.  This,  at 
least,  was  no  time  for  reproaches. 

One  moment,  regardless  of  the  idle  gaze  of  a  dozen 
curious  spectators,  she  whispered  entreatingly,  "  Oh, 
please  go  and  break  the  news  to  mother  and  father ;  it 
will  kill  them  if  they  hear  it  by  anyone  else." 

I  promised,  and  the  policeman  walked  her  off, 
muttering  as  she  went,  "Be  sure  your  sins  will  find 
you  out — be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out." 

I  went,  of  course,  to  the  afflicted  friends,  and  never, 
never,  shall  I  forget  the  father's  look  as  he  listened 
It  seemed  to  age  him  ten  years.  Even  as  I  spoke,  he 
became  stricken  with  grief.  But  the  mother  would 
not  believe  it.  "  There  had  been  a  conspiracy  to 
injure  her;  such  things  had  been  heard  of  before; 
some  one  else  had  put  the  things  in  her  pocket,  and 
in  the  muff,  the  beautiful  muff  that  you  gave  her — it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  girls,  one  who  was  jealous 
of  your  kindness  to  her." 

"  What  did  you  say  about  the  muff,  Mrs.  Beckett  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  Alice  told  me  about  your  making 
her  a  present  of  the  muff;  and  a  beautiful  present  it 
was." 

I  could  not  tell  them,  already  bent  as  they  were 
beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow,  that  she  had  added  a 
falsehood  to  the  sin  of  theft.     For  so  it  proved  to  be. 

The  magistrate  addressed  her  solemnly  in  the 
silence  of  a  crowded  court,  and  sentenced  her  to  three 
months'  hard  labour. 

I  thought  she  would  have  fainted  as  she  heard  tbe 
sentence.  Several  people  had  witnessed  to  the  good 
character  she  had  borne,  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  her  parents  were  held.  But  the  magistrate 
told  her  that  only  made  her  crime  so  much  the 
greater,  and  left  it  without  any  excuse.  I  visited  her 
in  the  prison,  and  very  strange  she  looked  in  her 
dress  of  serge.  But  I  talked  to  her,  and  drew  from 
her  the  whole  of  tbe  story. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  weepingly,  "it  was  nothing  but  that 
cursed  love  of  dress.  Tbe  first  time  I  took  any- 
thing, I  vowed  it  should  be  the  last,  it  made  me  so 
truly  wretched.  But  I  loved  to  dress  well,  and 
beyond  the  others,  and  my  wages  would  not  suffice. 
And  so,  gradually,  it  became  a  habit  with  me  to  take 
something  every  time  there  was  a  chance."  I  believe 
that  Alice  Beckett  truly  repented  of  her  sin.  I 
believe  that  from  that  sad  day  she  never  took  a  thing 
that  did  not  by  right  belong  to  her. 

Her  sentence  was  remitted  in  part,  and  when  she 
came  out,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  chastened 
and  improved.  She  was  trusted  again,  and  lived 
among  us  long  enough,  not  only  to  regain  her 
character  but  to  be  very  greatly  respected.  But  she 
never  forgot  the  cai-ly  lesson  she  had  received. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  true  tale  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  all  girls  who  dress  well  must 
be  necessarily  dishonest. 

Every  Englishwoman  should  dress  as  well  as  she 
can  in  her  station  ;  it  is  only  right  that  she  should  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an  inordinate  love  of 
dress  has  led  to  many  evils.  Girls  think  sometimes 
that  by  dressing  smartly,  they  are  more  likely  to 
attract  young  men,  but  the  truth  is,  those  who  are 
neatly  and  becomingly  dressed,  are  the  girls  for  whom 
worthy  men  look. 

Carrie  Nelson  was  one  of  these,  she  always  looked 
nice,  but  dress  was  not  all  she  thought  of.  She  did 
not  worry  herself  to  be  always  in  the  fashion. 


She  had  never  any  absurd  finery  on,  but  she  waj 
never  c;u'elessly  dressed. 

I  believe  it  was  that,  in  the  first  place,  which  roused 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who  often  visited  our 
factory.  He  ofiered  her  the  situation  of  overlooker 
in  his  own  business,  a  post  which  she  honourably  and 
skilfully  filled,  and  from  which  she  was  married  to  a 
young  man  who  was  well  worthy  of  her. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers  will  have  found  it 
irksome  to  keep  up  with  the  fashion.  There  are  so 
many  ways  for  money.  But  as  to  making  a  l&gt 
year's  bonnet  do,  when  the  fashions  have  greatlj 
altered,  of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Never- 
theless, she  would  be  a  heroine  who  resolved  not  to 
spend  more  than  was  right,  merely  because  the 
fashions  had  changed. 


THE    INCENSE    OP    PRATER. 

A   LITTLE   child's   DEEAM. 

A  CHILD  lies  sleeping  sweetly — his  curly  head  pil- 
lowed on  his  dimpled  arm ;  he  smiles  too,  as  though, 
some  angel  whispers  he  is  loved  of  God,  His  sleep 
is  graceful,  for  his  heart  is  pure.  A  fond  mother 
gazed  on  that  slumbering  child ;  her  heart  was  full 
of  thankful  joy,  as  she  saw  the  cheek  that  had  so 
lately  been  pale  with  sickness,  but  now  tinged  with 
a  healthful  glow,  and  felt  that  his  was  an  angtfa 
sleep.  She  thanked  God  fervently  for  the  precious 
gift  of  health  He  had  granted  to  her  loved  one — one 
of  the  many  gifts  He  daily  poured  out  on  her;  but 
she  know  that  but  few  had  called  forth  a  heartfelt 
song  of  praise.  She  thought  of  one,  as  pure  and 
beautiful,  whose  sickness  had  been  "  unto  death,* 
and  wcmdered  if  God  had  willed  it  so,  that  he  might 
now  be  his  brother's  guardian  angel.  But  a  sob 
had  roused  her  sleeping  child,  and  a  tear  already 
trembled  in  his  eye,  when  he  saw  his  mother's  cheeks 
were  wet. 

Then  he  said,  "I  have  had  a  sweet  dream,  mother; 
I  must  tell  it  you,  for  it  was  hardly  like  a  dream,  all 
seemed  so  real  and  true — it  was  very  bright  too, 
mother ;  and  yet  I  cried  sometimes,  but  it  was  not 
always  grief  that  made  me.  I  thought  that  I  w« 
in  a  flower  garden,  full  of  all  those  1  love  best,  but 
I  was  not  thinking  of  its  flowers.  I  wondered  how 
my  prayer,  that  even  sometimes  I  did  not  say  aloud, 
how  it  could  rise  up  so  hi^h,  so  very  high  above 
the  blue  sky,  as  you  say  it  must,  mother.  I  wondered 
if  God  gave  it  wings  to  fly  from  my  heart  to  Jesu's 
feet ;  1  hardly  thought  it  could  from  such  a  little 
child  as  I;  and  while  I  was  thinking,  I  saw  a  white 
and  shining  being  standing  by  my  side,  who  said, 
'Come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew  you  what  you  now 
understand  not.'  Her  look  was  so  kind,  and  her 
voice  so  sweet  and  gentle — sweeter  than  even  yours, 
mother — that  I  thought  I  was  not  afi*aid,  and  I  went. 
First  we  came  to  a  poor  cottage,  and  when  I  looked 
in,  I  saw  children  kneeling  with  their  parents  in 
prayer,  and  I  saw  that  from  each  a  clear  white  mist 
was  rising,  which  the  angel  said,  though  it  seemed 
but  as  incense,  was  really  the  prayer  of  each.  Then 
she  bade  me  look  up  and  watch  the  incense  as  it 
rose.  I  was  glad,  for  I  thought  that  then  I  should 
know  how  my  prayer  went  uj^  to  God.  But  all  the 
mist  did  not  rise  alike.  I  watched  the  mother's,  and 
that  went  steadily  up  as  far  as  I  could  see  till  it  was 
lost  in  a  blaze  of  light,  which  hurt  my  eyes  to  look  upon. 
But  when  I  tamed  to  one  of  the'kneeling  children,  a 
little  girl,  I  saw  that  her  prayer,  almost  as  soon  as  it  rose 
from  her  side,  was  checked  and  beaten  down  again  by 
what  seemed  like  a  shower  of  bright  and  painted  toys 
and  jewels.  And  the  angel  said,  '  The  mother's 
prayer  rises  to  heaven,  for  her  heart  is  with  God, 
but  the  child's  mind  is  full  of  earthly  joys  and 
pleasures,  which  smothers  her  praver  as  soon  as  she 
thinks  the  words.  These  worldly  thoughts  must 
be  put  quite  away  before  her  incense  can  ascend.' 

"1  looked  again  at  the  child.  This  time  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  while  the  mother 
looked  grieved  and  sad ;  and  then  the  child  knelt 
down  again,  though  the  others  had  all  risen.  But 
now  her  prayer  was  no  longer  stifled,  but  rose  even 
as  her  mother's.  And  I  was  very  pleased  that  she 
had  conquered  her  wandering  thoughts. 

"  Then  we  left  the  cottage,  and  came  to  a  large  and 
beautiful  house,  very,  very  different  froa.  that  we 
had  left ;  and  we  looked  in  unseen,  as  before.  And 
I  saw  a  sick  man  lying  on  his  bed,  while  a  friend  knelt 
by  his  side.  I  could  see  that  the  incense  from  the 
dying  man  (as  the  angel  had  told  me  he  was),  was 
blown  about,  and  could  hai'dly  rise.  But  the  kneel- 
ing   one's    prayer    ascended    rapidly    and    without 
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hindrance,   more    steadily   than    even   the    cottage 
mothers. 

"  Then  I  wondered  to  see  that,  some  way  op,  the 
little  fluttering  mist  of  the  sick  man's  prayer  joined 
that  of  his  friend,  and  they  entered  heaven  together. 
I  asked  the  angel  what  this  meant,  and  she  said, 
'The  wind  which  blew  about  the  rising  incense  from 
the  sick  man,  was  the  thought  of  his  sins,  and  the 
fear  of  death.'  The  smoke  which  flew  up  so  quickly, 
came  from  the  inmost  soul  of  a  devout  and  holy 
minister.  His  solemn  prayer  for  the  soul  of  his 
dying  friend  gave  strength  to  the  trembling  mist, 
and  supported  and  raised  it  by  the  soothing  pronnses 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God^  and  so  they  both 
rose  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

"  Then  we  passed  on,  and  I  saw  a  large  ship  toss- 
ing about  on  a  rough  and  stormy  sea.  And  the 
aogel  touched  my  eyes  that  I  mi^ht  see  those  that 
were  in  the  ship.  AVhen  I  looked  I  thought  that  fear 
was  on  many,  and  that  all  were  engaged  in  prayer.  I 
knew  why  they  were  afraid,  for  I  saw  that  the  ship  had 
now  struck  upon  a  rock.  But  not  all  the  incense  ran 
up  on  high,  for  some  were  choked  by  fear  and  anguish ; 
but  even  in  that  awfiil  hour  a  Cqw  of  the  righteous  sent 
forth  a  steady  prayer.  And  I  dared  not  stay  there 
longer,  for  I  feared  to  see  those  unhappy  people  die  who 
comd  not  pray.     So  we  left  them,  and  went  on.- 

'^Then  I  thought  I  saw  an  immense  palace,  and 
a  queen,  in  robes  of  velvet,  knelt  by  her  dying  child. 
At  the  same  moment  X  saw  a  poor  girl,  in  poverty 
txKl  rags,  kneeling  in  a  grassy  lane  far  away  from 
the  palace.  And  the  mist  of  both  their  prayers 
pierced  the  blue  sky  above.  Then  I  saw  a  strong 
man  in  shining  armour  praying  with  a  little  child  by 
Ue  side,  and  their  incense  met  and  rose  together. 

"  The  angel  turned  and  said,  '  The  fervent  prayers 
rf  the  queen  and  the  beggar,  the  warrior  and  the 
young  child,  are  pleasing  alike  to  God,  and  rise  as 
incense  to  the  feet  of  .Jesus ;  so  fear  not  again,  my 
cbild,  lest  thy  infant  song  of  praise  should  not  reach 
no  high.*  And  I  was  very  grieved  when  she  left  me, 
for  1  knew  not  then  that  it  was  a  dream." 

The  motlier  wondered  at  the  words  of  her  child, 
and  they,  too,  knelt  in  prayer  together. 


THE   MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

My  own  little  darling — dead ! 
The  dove  of  my  happiness  fled  I 

Just  Heaven,  ibrgive, 

But  let  me  not  live 
Now  my  poor  babe  is  dead: 
No  more  to  my  yearning  breast 
Shall  that  sweet  mouth  be  prest, 

No  more  on  my  arm 

Nestled  up  warm 
Shall  my  fair  darling  rest : 
Alas,  for  that  dear  glazed  eye, 
Why  did  it  dim  or  die  ? 

Those  lips  so  soft 

I  have  kissed  so  oft. 
Why  are  they  ice,  oh  why  ? 
Alas,  little  frocks  and  toys, 
Shadows  of  bygone  joys, — 

Have  I  not  treasure 

Of  bitterest  pleasure 
In  these  little  iirocks  and  toys? 

0  harrowing  sight  to  behold 
That  marble-like  face  all  cold. 

That  small  cherish'd  form 

Flung  to  the  worm, 
Deep  in  the  cliarnel-mould! 
Where  is  each  heart-winning  way. 
Thy  prattle,  and  innocent  play  ? 

Alas,  they  are  gone, 

And  lett  me  alone 
To  weep  for  them  night  and  day : 
Yet  why  should  I  linger  behind  ? 
Kill  me  too, — death  most  kind; 

Where  can  I  go 

To  meet  thy  blow 
And  my  sweet  babe  to  find? 

1  know  it,  I  rave  half-wild ! 
But  who  can  be  calm  and  mild 

When  the  deep  heart 

Is  riven  apart 
Over  a  dear  dead  child  ? 
I  know  it,  I  should  not  speak 
So  boldly, — I  ought  to  be  meek, 

But  love,  it  is  strcng; 

And  my  spirit  is  wrong, — 
Help  me,  my  Uod  !     I  am  weak ! 

.MARTIN   F.  TtJPPEB. 


"DREAMERS    AND    WORKERS." 

"Behold  this  dreamer  cometh!"  Genesis  xxxix.  19. 
A  dreamer?  Who  is  there  likes  to  be  called  a 
dreamer?  Would  you,  whose  eye  is  on  this  page, 
would  you  like  it  to  be  said  of  you,  that  you  were  a 
dreamer  ?  We  think  not ;  and  yet,  some  of  the  best 
and  holiest  that  ever  trod  God's  earth  have  been 
dreamers  of  dreams,  and  vouchsafed  visions  of  the  night. 

Abimelech,  a  just  man,  was  a  dreamer.  Joseph 
was  a  dreamer,  Jacob  was  a  dreamer.  And  as  there 
have  been  more  dreamers  than  one,  so  dreams  are  of 
very  different  kinds. 

Scripture  has  ever  claimed  the  dream,  as  it  does 
every  other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  those  we  read  in  the  book  of 
God's  holy  word,  were  granted  either  for  warning  to 
those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  Covenant,  or  as 
a  means  of  God's  revelation  to  His  chosen  servants. 

Jacob  dreamed  a  dream,  by  which  he  was  com- 
forted in  his  lonely  journey,  and  enabled  to  go  the 
remainder  of  his  way  with  confidence  and  hope,  if 
not  with  joy.  Joseph  dreamed  remarkable  dreams, 
which  led  to  wonderfiil  events,  and  received  most 
remarkable  fulfilment.  Pharaoh's  butler,  and 
Pharaoh's  baker  dreamed  dream?,  which,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Joseph,  indicated  prosperity  to 
the  one,  and  disaster  to  the  other,  and  which  were 
verified  in  a  few  days.  Pharaoh  himself  dreamed 
dreams,  which,  being  also  interpreted  by  Joseph, 
saved  Egypt  and  other  countries  from  the  horrors  of 
famine.  King  Solomon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Daniel,  dreamed  most  wonderfully  significant  and 
prophetic  dreams.  The  husband  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  encouraged  in  a  dream  to  take  to  Alary 
his  wife,  and  afterwards  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
to  flee  from  the  dominion  of  Herod,  who  sought  the 
young  child's  life.  Whatever  may  be  the  established 
connection,  if  any,  between  dreams  and  invisible 
events,  it  seems  evident  that  such  dreams  as  those 
recorded  in  Scripture,  are  instances  of  extraordinary 
interpositions  on  the  part  of  Divine  providence  to 
carry  its  purposes  into  effect.  Of  this  character  was 
one  dream  worthy  of  especial  notice  (in  the  New 
Testament),  that  of  the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

It  is  supposed  that  she  had  representations  made 
to  her  of  the  entii'e  innocence  of  the  character  of 
Jesu5,  and  of  the  fearful  consequences  to  all  that 
shall  take  part  against  Him;  and  terrified  by  the 
peril  to  which  his  unreasonable  and  unfortunate 
accusers  exposed  her  husband,  she  sent  him  a  most 
earnest  warning,  and  sought  to  impress  his  mind  with 
her  gloomy  presentiments  and  forebodings  on  the 
subject,  saying,  "Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man ;  for  I  have  suflered  many  things  this  day 
in  a  dream  because  of  Him." 

From  these  few  remarks,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
drawn  for  all  the  readers  of  The  British  Workwoman 
— let  women  that  are  in  exalted  stations  learn  the  duty 
of  exercising  their  influence  for  the  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  prevention  of  injustice  and  crime. 
Yes,  let  them  (however  exalted),  like  the  wife  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  give  free  utterance  to  the  convictions 
of  their  conscience,  whether  men  will  hear  or 
whether  they  will  forbear.  Holy  and  heroic  women 
have,  in  countless  instances,  achieved  great  deliver- 
ances, and  prevented  unspeakable  calamities. 

Let  Christian  wives  of  every  grade  consider  how 
importantly  they  may  influence  their  husbands  to  the 
relinquishment  of  a  wicked,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
righteous  cause,  and  take  a  lesson  from  this  heathen 
woman ;  and  even,  though  like  her  they  may  fail  of 
success,  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  they  have  done  what  they  could  for  Jesus  and 
His  cause,  and  discharged  the  obligations  of  a  con- 
vinced conscience;  and  whatever  the  event,  they  will 
be  able  resignedly  to  exclaim,  "  Surely,  my  judgment 
is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God." 

Most  of  you,  however,  who  read  these  pages,  are 
hard-working,  toiling,  industrious  women,  who  have 
little  time  for  reading,  or  pleasure.  Ah !  but  that 
very  thing  makes  dreamers  of  you.  When  at  the 
wash-tub,  deep  In  the  suds,  or  bending  nearly  melted 
over  the  ironing  boardj  tidying  your  room, 
making  the  place  clear  and  clean  for  your  tired 
husband  to  sit  down  in,  and  have  his  bit  of 
supper — doing  those  many  little  things  which  all 
women  know  must  be  done  about  a  home, — then  is  the 
time  when  you  are  dreaming  without  knowing  it. 

But  what  do  we  dream  about?  say  you.  Do 
you  not,  reader,  si^metimes  let  your  thoughts  run 
back  to  the  time  when  you  were  a  merry,  thoughtless 
girl,  having  no  care,  no  weight  at  your  heart — no 
hungry  mouths   to  feed; — none   of  the   cares  and 


responsibilities  of  motherhood  ?  Do  you  not,  some- 
times, feeling  thus — only  a  little  dull,  sit  down  in 
the  midst  of  your  work,  and  fold  your  iiands,  while 
the  tear-drop  gathers  in  your  eye,  as  you  tlream  ol 
the  time  when"  a  little  child,  you  were  as  happy  as 
you  were  careless  ?     Oh !  yes — all  this  comes. 

Dreamers,  and  yet  Workers  ;  and  hard  workers 
too  I  And  this  dreaming  makes  us  work  the  better; 
and  when  we  dream  thus  of  the  happiness  that  was 
'^once,"  and  think  of  the  trouble  that  "  noio  is" — it 
m.akes  us  turn  back  .and  dream  again  of  the  bliss  and 
happiness  that  **■  shall  be.*'  Yes!  every  Christian 
mother,  dreams  now  and  then  of  that  "  shall  be." 
Dreams  of  her  little  ones  gone  before  her, — dreams 
of  that  home,  to  which  she  is  fast  travelling  to  join 
them.  Every  Christian  woman,  whether  mother  or 
not,  dreams  sometimes  of  that  rest,  which  evci'y  day 
brings  her  nearer  to ;  having  no  little  cues,  no 
husband,  yet  looking  forward  to  the  nieotlng  with 
those  who  left  their  little  one  behind — htr  father  or 
mother,  aye,  brothers  and  sisters  and  tVicuds,  all 
shall  meet  again, — blessed  dreams  are  these,  and  bring 
down  blessings  on  the  dreamers. 

But  while  we  toil  on  in  the  present,  and  dream 
only  now  and  then  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  let 
us  beware,  fellow- workers,  that  we  do  not  degenerate 
into  HABiTUAi,  dreamers!  There  are  some  in  this 
world,  who  do  7to  work,  who  are  "nothing  but 
dreamers," — such  have  not  the  blessing.  We  must 
work  if  we  would  dream  to  any  advantage.  How 
many  are  there  now  dreaming  away  the  present! 

Take  an  example.  Here  is  the  beautiful  summer,^ — 
all  is  joyous  and  full  of  life.  No  want,  no  care,  such 
as  there  is  in  the  winter.  And  there  is  the  woman, 
who,  with  her  sick  husband  and  her  little  family,  last 
winter  was  struggling  for  life.  There  she  is  now, 
standing  all  the  day  idle,  her  arms  a-kimbo,  her 
children  unwashed,  playing  in  the  gutter, — no  want, 
and  so  no  work.  Here  is  another  who,  when  the  cold 
winds  and  colder  sleet  and  snow  drove  through  tho 
crevices  and  cracks  of  the  broken  doors  and  wimlows, 
was  asking  for  pity  and  for  help  of  her  but  too  kind 
and  too  pitiful  visitor.  Here  is  she,  sitting  on  the 
step,  gossipping  with  her  neighbours,  and  none  of 
them  thinking  that  while  they  are  dreaming,  the 
summer  is  passing  away,  and  the  winter  fast  coming, 
with  its  manifold  wants  and  cares,  and  that  penury 
and  want  then  will  be  the  result  of  all  the  impro- 
vidence and  waste  of  time  now.  And  what  is  more 
than  all, — none  such  as  these  ever  call  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  while  they  are  thus  dreaming,  the  summer- 
time of  this  world  too  is  passing,  the  winter  of  life 
fast  approaching,  the  end  of  the  world  for  all  of  us 
drawing  nigh,  and  then,  and  then  the  work  done  shall 
be  our  judge,  and  the  dreams  which,  if  we  have  been 
working,  have  spurred  us  on  by  regret  for  the  past, 
and  inspired  us  with  hope  for  the  future,  shall,  if 
we  have  not  only  been  "  barren,"  like  the  fruitless  fig- 
tree  of  Scripture,  but  also  "cumbering"  and  injuaing 
the  ground,  "God's  earth,"  only  rise  up  as  a  witness 
against  us,  consigning  us  at  last,  as  unfaithful  and 
unprofitable  servants,  "into  outer  darkness,  where 
there  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

Oh!  then,  mothers  and  daughters  and  sisters! 
women,  whatever  and  whoever  thou  art — do  strive  not 
only  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  you  in  the  world,  but 
strive  to  work  for  God.  Do  the  worfe  that  He  gives 
you  time  and  opportunity  to  do — strive  to  draw  others 
into  tiiis  work,  and  then  far  from  grudging  you  your 
dreams,  we  would  say  dream  on — dream  of  that  happy 
time,  when  sin  and  sorrow  having  passed,  you  may,  by 
God's  grace,  waken  up  to  find  the  dream  passed  into 
reality,  when  "God  shall  wipfe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes;  and,  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain:  for  the  former  thing's  are  passed  away." 
liev.  xxi.  4.  A.  K.  c. 

Mrs.  Sigournet. — There  are  few  people  who  have  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  received  benefit  from  the  labours 
of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  the  well  known  American  authoress. 
Her  efforts  have  always  been  directed  to  the  spiritual 
and  moral  improvement  of  her  readers,  and  for  lialf  a 
century  her  books  have  been  the  delight  of  millions. 
All  her  publications  have  attained  a  large  circulalion, 
and  she  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  authors. 
After  a  pilgi'image  of  seventy-four  years,  she  has 
reached  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  entered  into  rest 
.Tune  10,  18G5.  Apart  from  her  literary  reputation, 
Mrs.  Sigourney  bore  the  highest  character  for  piety 
and  benevolence.  She  is  said  to  have  made  it  a  point 
to  give,  at  least,  one-tenth  of  her  income  to  charitable 
piu'poses.  Thus,  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  she 
has  witnessed  a  good  confession.  Without  the  talent 
of  the  highly  entlowed  lady,  we  may  all  imitate  her 
virtues — and  so  of  each  of  us  it  may  at  last  be  said — 
however  humble  and  inconspicuous  our  path  may  havff 
been—"  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 
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THE    BRITISH    WORKWOMAN. 
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BEADING  THE  EVENING  CHAPTER. 

(see  large  engraving.) 

"There  is  no  place  like  home" — so  sings  the  poet: 
and  yet  how  many  thousands  there  are  who  can  use 
these  words  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  declare,  aye, 
and  honestly,  that  for  discomfort,  wretchedness, 
^loom,  discord — every  evil  thing — there  is  no  place 
like  their  homes !  To  make  home  happy  we  must  have 
Tidiness,  Thriftiness — Good  Temper  and  Piety — and 
does  not  Piety,  properly  regarded,  include  the  other 
three?  "Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order."  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost."  *'Be  kindly  affectloned  one  towards  another." 
All  these  things  are  parts  of  piety.  It  is  a  sad  spirit 
to  witness  that — an  ill-ordered  house,  from  which  all 
material  comfort  is  banished,  and  yet  where  there 
is  a  profession  of  religion!  A.  home  so  negligently 
managed,  that  Waste  and  Want  sit  for  ever  on  either 
side  of  the  cheerless  hearth — and  yet  much  talking 
there  of  things  divine !  a  home  where  the  air  is  forever 
polluted  with  sharp  angry  words  and  the  breathings 
of  discontent,  and  yet  the  name  of  Christ  is  named  I 
True  Piety  in  the  bright  hope  of  heaven,  brings 
much  of  heavendownonearth,  and  purifies  and  hallows 
the  home  below  in  prospect  of  the  glorious  home 
above. 

Happy  Is  that  home  where  the  rule  of  life  is  the 
Word  of  God.  *'  When  thou  goest  it  shall  lead  tbee  ; 
when  thou  sleepest  it  shall  keep  thee;  and  when 
thou  awakest  it  shall  talk  with  thee."  With  the 
Bible  the  text  book  of  daily  duty  who  can  err?  "  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple;  the  statutes  of  the  Lord,  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightning  the  eyes.  More  to  be  desired  than  gold, 
yea  than  much  tine  gold  :  sweeter  also  than  honey 
and  the  honeycomb.  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned,  and  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward."  From  what  book,  indeed,  can  we  hope  to 
derive  so  much  of  sure  wisdom  and  lasting  comfort 
as  that  -which  "hath  "God  for  Its  author,  Salvation 
for  its  end,  and  Truth  for  its  matter?" 

Then  what  an  attractive  and  pleasing  sight  Is  that 
which  is  given  in  our  illustration — a  family  gathered  I 
together  after  the  day's  toil,  and  listening  to  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  Holy  Book.  Father  has  been 
hard  at  work,  most  likely,  and  has  returned  home 
■worn  and  weary;  and  mother  has  not  been  without 
her  troubles  and  vexations  in  her  domestic  toll;  but  i 
they  have  gone  through  It  all  In  love  and  faith,  and 
now  they  are  united — the  world  shut  out,  and 
listening,  as  the  eldest  girl  reads  In  her  best  manner, 
from  the  Holy  Bible — promises  and  precepts — some 
record  of  the  ancient  Church  or  of  His  life — who 
came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost — of  the  many  mansions 
which  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for  those  who  love 
Him — they  forget  all  their  trials  and  troubles, 
and  are  ready,  with  thankful  hearts,  to  bless  His  name, 
and  with  humble  devotion  to  solicit  His  protection. 

Dear  reader,  do  you  know  anything  of  this  joy? 
Is  there  an  Altar  to  God  In  your  dwelling  ?  Do  you, 
each  evening — or,  morning  and  in  the  evening,  join 
inreadingGod's  word,  and  in  calling  upon  His  name? 
"Yes,"  say  yow,  "and,  blessed  be  God,  these  seasons 
of  family  worship  are  the  happiest  of  our  lives,  they 
sustain  us  amid  much  care  and  anxiety,  and  help  to 
lighten  many  a  load."  But  can  axl  answer,  Yesf 
Are  there  not  some  homes  where  even  the  name  of 
God  is  seldom  spoken — where  His  Book  is  never 
read,  nor  His  help  asked  ?  Dear  reader,  if  this  be 
your  case  try  to  mend  it ;  you  know  not  what  pleasure 
is  denied  to  you,  nor  how  much  of  strength  and 
comfort  you  deprive  yourself.  Try.  Make  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  great  Hebrew  leader  your  own,  and 
henceforth  say,  "As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will 
serve  the  Lord." 


THE    REWARDS. 

J      «A  FIRST-CLASS    SEWING   MACHINE. 
*■    '  AND   A    BEAUTIFULLY    BOUND    BIBLE." 

THREE  BEAS0N3  WHY  I  SHOULD  TEY  TO  OBTAIN 
ONE  OF  THEM. 

There  are  few  of  us  really  proof  against  a  reward. 
We  are  mostly  well  pleased  to  try  for  it,  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  and  delighted  to  possess  it.  But  one  of  the 
readcrsof  the  "  BRITISH  WORKWOMAN  "  bcgs  to  suggest 
that  the  Rewards  offered,  e.-^pecially  deserves  to  be 
tried  for. 

First.  Because  the  rewards  offered  are  articles  of 
great  worth.  Every  workwoman  kuows  what  an  in- 
valuable thincf  a  sewinf;-machine  would  be  in  her 
bouse.     She  finds  it  difficult  enough  to  set  all  the 


stitches  in  the  little  garments  that  need  so  much 
making  and  mending.  She  feels  a  pride  in  keeping  all 
her  little  ones  tidy  and  neat,  but  this  pride  (and  it  is  a 
very  noble  kind  of  pride)  has  to  be  maintained  at  the 
cost  of  late  hours,  and  aching  eyes,  and  weary  fingoi's. 
Even  the  most  expert  needlewoman  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  is  slow  work, — she  cannot  get  on  as  she  wishes, 
the  day  passes,  and  still  not  enough  has  been  done.  But 
that  wondrously  clever  invention,  that  little  useful 
sewing  machine,  will  run  along  a  seam,  and  complete  a 
hem  round  a  bottom  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  turn  out 
a  dozen  pinafores,  beautifully  made  in  a  VC17  little 
more  than  no  time— so  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  try  to  get 
that. 

And  then,  a  beautifully  bound  Bible,  is  what  surely 
every  woman  desires  to  have  in  her  house.  It  is  the 
very  best  ornament,  the  most  valuable  because  it  is 
"profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Secondly.  I  should  try  to  obtain  the  Reward,  because 
I  shall  thereby  be  doing  good  to  others.  The  '  British 
Workwoman  '  will  be  a  messenger  of  truth  to  many 
homes  in  which  it  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  will  interest 
many  a  poor  sister,  when,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  the 
day,  she  gets  a  quiet  minute  to  read  its  pages.  It  will 
help  her  in  her  strife  to  be  good,  and  industrious,  and 
honest.  It  will  give  her  some  useful  hints  about  the 
training  of  her  children,  and  will  throw  new  light  upon 
many  subjects  about  which  she  is  at  present  in  the  dark. 
Then  I  can  also  introduce  it  to  many  young  people, 
working  women,  who  have  not  yet  the  cares  of  maternity 
upon  them,  and  I  know  that  its  talcs  and  different 
papers  will  do  them  good,  will  point  out  the  paths  to 
be  sought  and  avoided,  will  help  to  make  them 
good  wives  and  mothers,  when  it  shall  be  time  for 
them  to  assume  those  important  responsibilities.  Every 
day  in  which  I  have  got  a  new  subscriber,  I  shall  feel 
that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  that  I  have  done  a  good 
thing  for  the  world. 

Thirdly.  Because,  when  canvassing  the  homes  of 
my  si.-^ters,  I  may  learn  much,  and  so  do  good  to 
myself,  I  may  love  much,  and  so  do  good  to 
them.  They  do  not  hear  too  many  kind  words,  and 
I  can  speak  them  then — I  can  show  them  that  they  are 
not  the  only  women  whose  lives  are  full  of  trial — I  can 
sympathise  with  them,  read  to  them,  pray  for  them, 
and  so  my  days  and  theirs  shall  be  more  happy,  more 
blessing-crowned, 


SONGS    OF    THE   WORKERS. -No.  10. 
WORKMAN'S  HOLIDAY, 

Tune — "  Life    let    us    cherish." 

Summer  is  shining, 

Down  in  the  leafy  wood, 
Green  boughs  are  twining, 
Our  God  is  good. 
Away,  away  to  breezy  hills. 
Away,  away,  to  sparkling  rills — 
While  yet  the  scented  zephyrs  play. 
We'll  keep  a  holiday. 
Summer  is  shining, 
Down  in  the  leafy  wood. 
Green  boughs  are  twining, 
Our  God  is  good. 

Come  all  our  children, 

Out  of  the  dusty  street^ 
See,  in  the  country, 
All  things  are  sweet. 

And  ye  shall  smell  the  fragrant  air, 
And  ye  shall  laugh  your  gayest  there. 
And  fdl  your  tiny  hands  with  flowers. 
Through  all  the  pleasant  hours. 
Come,  all  our  children,  &c. 

Wife,  get  thee  ready, 

Leave  all  the  household  cares. 
Come  to  the  country. 
Feel  its  pure  airs. 

'Tis  little  pleasure  thon  canst  know. 
Thy  year  has  plenty  work  and  woe, — 
But  rest  and  change  and  healthy  fun. 
Awaits  thee,  patient  one. 

Wife,  get  thee  ready,  &c. 

Summer  Is  shining, 

Down  In  the  leafy  wood, 
Green  boughs  are  twining, — 
Our  God  is  good. 

Then  come  and  keep  a  holiday, 
No  work,  but  only  pleasant  play — 
To  sea,  or  woods,  or  meadows  sweet, 
We  turn  our  willing  feet. 

Summer  is  shining,  &c.  M.  F. 


PENMANSHIP.— A  neat,  elegant,  and  Self-instmcting  System  of 
Writing'  sent  on  receipt  of  tliirty  stamps,  l»j  J.  HiRvxT,  Writing- 
Master,  4,  \Viikcliiig  Terrace,  UarnsUiry. 
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UE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS.— "Oldjonatban"  for 

ealB  largely  upon  the  important  social  question  of  Ibe  duties 
f  Domestic  Senants.  Should  be  read  by  evetj  aenant  and 
the  land.  "Old  Jonathan,"  a  Monthly  Penny  Pictorial 
is  doing  excellent  serricc  as  an  auxiliary  in  district, 
ome  missionary  work.  &c.,  and  is  piitiooizcd  by  the  clergy 
very  dcDomination;  also  by  the  Pure  Litcnitur'o 
Society.    Published  on  tlte  Ist  of  eTery  Month,  price  One  Penny.    To 

RIDGE,  City  Press,  117  to  119.  Aldersgatc 
Street,  E.G. 
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BT  EOTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
"SINGER"      IIANUFACTORING      CO.'S 

liNUlVALLKD 

LOCK-STITCH 

FAMILY 
Price  SEWING 

£8  10s.,  MACniNES. 

and  upwards. 
The  cheapest  and  most  reliable  Machine  in  the  market,  combining  tlie 
neatest  simplicity,  convenience  and  elegance,  with  all  improTenieuts 
that  have  been  invented,  exprcsslv  for  General  Fumilj  Sewing. 
Hew  styles  received. 
Illustrated  Catiilogucs  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
The  "Singer"  Manufacturing  Company, 

147,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

THE     "WANZER"     NEW     IMPROVED     LOCK- 
STITCH   SEWING  MACHINE,  BO  favourably  recommended  in 
this  paper,  in  the  February  Number.    It  has  all  the  latest  improve- 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Books  Receitid.— "Tlic  Way  of  the  Wilderness,"  "The  Good 
Master ;  or.  Light  in  a  Dark  Place,  by  E.  A."  Morgan  and  Chase. 

AN  OPINION  OF  "THE  BRITISH  WORKWOMAN." 

"  Am(Migst  the  many  worVs  of  ereat  value  intended  tor  the  elevation, 
improvement,  and  instruction  of  the  industrious  classes,  we  do  not 
know  of  one  which  has  accomphshcd  so  much  eood,  and  reached  a  point 
of  so  much  excellence  in  its  first  year's  existence,  as  the  one  entitled 
the  British  Wokkwoman.  "We  have  watched  the  growth  of  other 
works  of  the  same  class,  but  do  not  know  of  one  which  has  so  thoroughly 
de9er\-ed  well  of  thnsc  for  whose  sjiecial  good  it  was  prepared,  as  the 
one  before  us.  First,  its  engravings  are  of  striking  and  appropriate 
character,  illustrating  matters  which  will  be  sure  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  gratify  the  eye.  The  variety  and  unilorm 
excellence  of  the  articles,  combiiicJ  with  their  practical  character 


show' that  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  word  fitly  spoken  either  by  a 
cliild,  a  wife,  or  a  father.  Wc  do  not  know  of  any  other  work  in  which 
the  happy  influence  of  woman  is  so  stronj;'ty  and  amply  set  forth  in  all 


brother  give  it  to  his  s 


To  encotirage  those  who  may  be  willing  to  exert  them- 
selves in  an  effort  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  "  The 
British  "Workwoman"  and  extend  its  circulation,  it 
has  been  arranged  to  present,  as  an  appropriate  reward, 

A    FIRST  CtASS    SEWING    MACHINE 

OF  THE  VALUE  OF  NINE  POUNDS  (£9), 

Sy  one  of  Ihe  best  Jilnnufacturers, 

to  that  Woman  who  may  obtain  the  highest  number  of 
Subscribers  for  six  mouths ;  viz.,  from  July  to  Dec. 
inclusive,  and  to  the  next  highest, 

A   BEAUTIFULLY   BOUND    BIBLE. 

COMMITTEE    OF    SUPEEVISIOK, 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ROGERS,  A.M., 

Iteclur  of  BiiliQpsfjaie. 
Rev.  NEWMAN  HALL,  LL.B. 

MmiiUr  of  Surrey  Chapel. 

Rev.  ROBERT  MAGUIRE,  A.M., 

Ineumbc7it  of  CUriitnwcU.. 

JOHN  MAW  DARTON,  Esq., 

Auihor  of  "Fanvms  Oirlt  who  Imvc  heeome   lUtistriouM 
iromni." 

Early  application  for  Subscription  Books  should  be 
made  to  the  Publisher,  or  to  R.  Willoughby,  39, 
Mildmay  Road,  Islington,  N.  If  by  post  a  stamp  to  be 
enclosed  for  reply. 

(^~  All  Masters,  Mistresses,  Fathers,  Husbands,  Brothers, 
and  the  Employers  of  Workwomen  and  Girh,  arc  invited 
to  pUce  before  their  Servants,  Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters,  2nd 
Employiics,  copies  of  "The  British  Workwoman,"  under  a  fuU 
assurance  to  themselves  that  great  good  may  result. 

^\'  The"First  Yearly  Volume  "of  "THE  BEITiSH 
WOEKWOMAN"  is  now  ready.  Price  Is.  6d.  It  is  dedicated 
to  HER  MOST  GEACIOUS  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTOEIA. 

Packets  of  tilt  '■  Uaij 
the  United  Kingdom 
France,  or  Belgium,  post  fkek  as  uuder ; — 

4  copies  for  4d.,  or  for  one  yeoi    48. 
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TO  BE  PAID  iOR  IN  ADVANCE. 
•,'  Where  it  is  thought  desirable  that  Gratuitous 
distribution  of  this  Work  should  be  made  among  the 
very  poor,  notification  of  the  same  is  requested,  addressed 
to  'Richard  Willoughby,  "British  Worhvomari" 
Office,  335,  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  39,  Mildmay  Road,  N., 
to  whom  also  communications  for  the  Editor  should  be 
sent,  post-free. 


LoiTDON :   HALL,  SMART  k  ALLEN,  25,  l\ 


wr  Row,  E.C, ;  and  JOB  CAUD  WELL,  "  Britiah  Workwoman"  Office,  335,  Strand,  W.C.    Sold  by  SmPKiN  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Goart. 
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